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INTRODUCTION 


THE AUTHOR has but one excuse for putting this 
book upon the market. In his work with young 
people, while still a student in college and seminary, 
while pastor of several churches, while chaplain in 
the army, and now as a vocational evangelist, he 
has felt the need of just such a volume as this book 
is intended to be. 

Into the lives of thinking young people there 
comes a time when they begin to examine the faith 
they have inherited from their fathers. They do 
not always have the time, opportunity, nor inclina- 
tion to study a large number of books written by 
specialists in their particular fields. These pages 
constitute an attempt to review the causes and, in 
many cases, to suggest solutions for some of the 
moral and religious problems of our day. 

Already many of these so-called problems, which 
seemed so important to the writer a few years ago, 
are becoming of less importance as the years go by. 
And as he sees in his own thinking a tendency to 
grow out of vital sympathy with the thoughts of 
his earlier and more skeptical years, he hastens 
while still a young man, with the joy of discovery 
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fresh in his own mind, to suggest to other young 
people a viewpoint and a vision which have meant 
and still mean much to him. 


CHAPTER | 


THE MODERN MAN AND HIS AGE 
OR 


A CHALLENGE TO SERVICE 





he eModern eAlan and His Age 


or a Challenge to Service 


OSD 


NY CONSIDERATION of religion 
and modern life must begin with an 
appreciation of the fact that “times 
have changed.” It is a common- 
place that we live in a new age. 

Writers and public speakers have been telling us 
that fact for years, and it would seem, more often 
than ever since August, 1914. 

Woodrow Wilson’s series of addresses on The 
New Freedom, published in 1913, opens with this 
statement: “There is one great basic fact which 
underlies all the questions which are discussed on 
the political platform at the present time. That 
singular fact is that nothing is done in this country 
as it was done twenty years ago.” Since the World 
War, with its revolutionary changes, has come and 
gone, others are pointing out that few things are 
being done today as they were done when The New 
Freedom was first published. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to define the pres- 
ent age. It is always difficult to analyze any age 
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without the perspective of history. Studying the 
present age is like studying meteorology in the 
center of a cyclone or geology in the midst of an 
earthquake. The world is always passing through 
periods either of slow change or of violent transi- 
tion. Usually the development is gradual, but 
sometimes there are periods of crises. We com- 
monly think of the French Revolution as the be- 
ginning of a new period in the world’s history. But 
the actual revolution came as a climax to a slow 
process which had been going on for centuries. 
Many writers affirm that the World War ushered 
in a new period in the world’s history. Undoubt- 
edly our industry, agriculture, politics, education, — 
commerce, and theology have been greatly affected 
by the tragic conflict. Only time will tell accu- 
rately what the real effects have been. Meanwhile, 
for the purpose of this discussion let us go further 
back than the World War. In order that we may 
better appreciate the modern world and how much 
it differs from preceding ages, let us go back at least 
as far as the beginning of the last century. 

The Nineteenth Century introduced two factors 
which revolutionized society. The first of these 
was the invention of machinery and the second was 
the introduction of the scientific method of research. 
Long before the World War these factors had 
changed our manner of living and influenced our 
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method of thinking. They transformed, and are 
still transforming, the outer world in which we live 
as well as the inner world in which we think. 


THE CHANGE IN THE OUTER WORLD 


The substitution of mechanical for muscular 
power changed the world about us. To appreciate 
how great and how sudden this change has been 
one need note but a few facts. In 1830 our country 
had only 23 miles of railway. The aggregate length 
of railroads in the United States today is approxi- 
mately 250,000 miles. It took 366,000 men thirty 
years to build the Great Pyramids 481 feet high. 
In most of our large cities today are skyscrapers 
much higher than the Pyramids, and they were con- 
structed by a few hundred men in just a few 
months. Columbus in his tiny sailboats, the largest 
of which is estimated to have been 63 feet long, took 
more than two months to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 
During the World War the writer was one of fifteen 
thousand soldiers and sailors who crossed the same 
waters on a vessel 960 feet long and thirteen decks 
high. The trip was made in just nine days, al- 
though the vessel zigzagged 900 miles out of its 
regular course. On November 25, 1895, the first 
automobile race ever held in Chicago started from 
Jackson Park, ran to Evanston and returned 
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through various city parks. The distance was ap- 
proximately 54 miles and the race was run in about 
nine hours. An old news account tells us how a 
man driving a sleigh waited at the starting point 
until the last car had left and reached Evanston 
before any of the machines. Today one hesitates 
to mention existing automobile speed records for 
fear tomorrow they will be broken. In 1844 the 
first telegraph line was erected running between 
Washington and Baltimore. In 1892 the first long 
distance telephone line was built between Washing- 
ton and the large eastern cities. Not until 1902 
was a patent sought in the United States for a 
wireless telephone system. Several years ago the 
writer had the privilege of listening-in with an ama- 
teur radio outfit to a conversation between tele- 
phone officials on Catalina Island, California, and 
Long Island, New York. It was the first message 
ever sent across the country by wireless in connec- 
tion with the regular telephone system. The reader 
will not have to think back far in his own experi- 
ences and the experiences of his father and grand- 
father to find more personal illustrations of how 
the times have changed. Truly the man of today 
lives under new conditions. 

One interesting phase of the new age is what 
economists have called “the division of labor.” Our 
forefathers were “jacks-of-all-trades.” Each man 
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was his own doctor, shoemaker, and blacksmith. 
Each woman was her own carder, dyer, and weaver. 
When the division of labor came, men began to 
specialize. Whereas the same man in former days 
butchered a cow, tanned the hide, and made shoes 
out of the leather, now the business of butchering 
alone has been classified into more than thirty dif- 
ferent specialties and that of making a shoe into 
several hundred trades. The making of an ordi- 
nary pin today involves eighteen distinct opera- 
tions. Even in the smaller manufacturing con- 
cerns at least ten men are required to make one 
pin. These men, specializing on various trades, 
thus become dependent upon other men for the 
necessities and comforts of life. 

Specialization in industry, made possible by the 
application of machinery to labor, has resulted in 
increased production. Where an unaided workman 
could originally turn out only a few pins a day, 
the daily product per workman now runs into 
millions. The World War, by standardizing indus- 
try, further increased production. The call of the 
government for vast quantities of uniform products, 
the work of “Priority Boards” during the war, and 
the work of Uncle Sam’s division of simplified prac- 
tice organized by Herbert Hoover since the war, 
extended standardization to productions used by 
private individuals as well as to those used by the 
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government. The varieties of hats, trunks, shoes, 
furnaces, locomotives, wagons, and farm machinery 
have been reduced from one-tenth to one-hundredth 
of those previously made. Mattresses and bed- 
springs have been reduced from 78 different sizes 
and styles to4. Paving bricks are now being made 
in only 6 styles and sizes as compared to 66 for- 
merly made. Milk bottles have been reduced from 
49 sizes and types to 9 and milk bottle caps from 
29 varieties to only 1. Hotel chinaware is made in 
243 varieties against 700 previously made. Only 
496 kinds of files and rasps are on the market to- 
day, where there used to be 1,351. The result of 
these changes has been that, although working hours 
of the modern man have been reduced, production 
has been increased enormously. 

By increasing production and reducing working 
hours the division of labor has brought possibilities 
of greater leisure. From a moral and religious 
standpoint, the significance of this fact is hard to 
overestimate. It means that the modern man has 
more time and a better opportunity to enrich and 
deepen and enjoy life than had his father. It means 
also that the modern man has greater temptations 
to withstand. These leisure hours naturally have 
been exploited for commercial purposes. One re- 
sult has been an unprecedented growth of all forms 
of entertainment. To ignore the deeper issues of 
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life because time and attention are being taken up 
by so many other appeals has become easy, even 
the professing Christian and churchgoer of to- 
day is forced to resist a certain pull away from the 
Church which his grandfather never had to resist 
in kind or degree. A thousand and one interests, 
many of them containing elements of worth, tempt 
the modern man to neglect serious thought and to 
devote his entire time outside of working hours to 
mere entertainment and amusement. 

The new methods of manufacture also have 
brought increased wealth. Economists have esti- 
mated that there was more than three times as 
much wealth produced during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury as during the eighteen centuries preceding. 
The first decade of the Twentieth Century revealed 
an even greater increase and the period of the 
World War and since has been the most prosperous 
our country has. ever experienced. The Federal 
Trade Commission estimates that our national 
wealth is growing at the rate of between fifty and 
sixty billion dollars a year. Even when a very lib- 
eral allowance is made for changes in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, the Trade Commission 
estimates that our increase in wealth every year 
exceeds our increase in population. 

While this increased wealth has not, by any 
means, been equally distributed, yet it has greatly 
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affected the standards of living of the majority of 
people. It has brought luxuries and comforts of 
life unheard of and undreamed of in past ages. It 
has given us a new conception of the power of 
money. As a result it has caused men and women 
of today to turn their thoughts and efforts towards 
the accumulation of money which will bring to them 
as individuals, comforts, power, and luxury. Be- 
cause of the abundance of wealth and the opportu- 
nities for speculation the mind of the modern man 
is constantly in danger of becoming absorbed in the 
material rather than in the spiritual. If he is self- 
ish by nature he is liable to chase pleasures by night 
and dollars by day, and the temptation is all the 
greater because success or failure in modern life is 
likely to be measured in terms of material wealth. 

Beside an increase in the hours of leisure and 
the amount of wealth, there has been an increase in 
knowledge among the mass of the people. Schools 
have been multiplied and improved and attendance 
made obligatory. Newspapers and magazines have 
grown in number, in power, and in popularity. The 
public library and the cheapening of the processes 
of book manufacture have made the best literature 
available to the poorest and most humble. The 
telegraph, telephone, radio, and modern postal ar- 
rangements have all been important factors in the 


spread of knowledge. Rapidity and cheapness of 
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travel have made association and communication 
all the easier. 

Many critics believe that our education is more 
superficial than was that of our forefathers; that 
we have become a generation of distracted readers 
rather than profound thinkers; that a multitude of 
issues and interests make it difficult for the modern 
man to entertain any one idea long or to give any 
one issue careful consideration. Nevertheless, no 
one can deny that the mass of young manhood and 
womanhood of today is better trained and more 
thoroughly equipped intellectually for the work of 
life than any other body of young people which 
preceded them. 

At least one other result of the new conditions 
demands consideration. The introduction of me- 
chanical power has been the chief cause of the tre- 
mendous growth of our modern cities. Four-fifths 
of the growth of London, which city is probably 
two thousand years old, has been added during the 
past century. Up to the outbreak of the late 
war, Leningrad had increased nearly threefold in 
seventy-five years. Paris is now four times as large 
as it was in 1800. Rome has increased 50 per cent 
since 1890. Chicago with its 2,000,000 inhabitants 
had a population of only 70 persons in 1830 and 
was not incorporated until 1837. At that time only 
six cities in the United States had a population of 
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approximately 200,000, or less than the total popu- 
lation of Atlanta, Ga., which now ranks thirty-third 
among our cities. Today one-tenth of the people 
of the United States live in the cities of New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia, more than one-quarter 
live in the sixty-eight cities having a population of 
100,000 or over, and more than 50 per cent of our 
present population live in incorporated cities of 
2,500 or over. 

To give in detail the effect of this shift in popula- 
tion from the country to the city would take vol- 
umes. We make only two suggestions here. City 
life is largely responsible for the wild rush of our 
times. The phenomenal development of the auto- 
mobile, aeroplane, steam trains, electric cars, ocean 
liners, and speed boats is all in keeping with the 
modern man’s desire to increase his speed. It is a 
significant fact that the two men reputed to be the 
wealthiest in the world today, Henry Ford and 
John D. Rockefeller, obtained their money by help- 
ing folk to move faster. One furnished a fast and 
cheap vehicle while the other furnished the motive 
power. 

Another consideration of city life is that it tends 
to remove moral restraint because it is so easy to 
live unknown and unnoticed in the midst of a 
crowd. To calm his careworn nerves and to get 
away from the monotony of his work the modern 
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man is tempted to all kinds of excesses and all the 
more so because the old restraint of living in a 
small community where everybody knows every- 
body else is removed. This restless and reckless 
spirit is manifested in our music, art, entertain- 
ment, and almost every other phase of life. 

' Considering everything, the man of today lives 
in a singularly complicated world compared with 
that of his forefathers and is exposed to opportu- 
nities to do good and temptations to do evil which 
were undreamed of even fifty years ago. 


THE CHANGE IN THE INNER WORLD 


The change in the outer world in which we live 
has been no less complete than the change in our 
inner world of thought. Along with the introduc- 
tion of machinery the Nineteenth Century intro- 
duced the scientific method of research. Evolution, 
which has had a decided influence on modern 
thought, and concerning which so many debates are 
now being waged, was practically unknown until 
the middle of the century. The modern historical 
method has come in only with the last one hundred 
years. The study of comparative religions is a re- 
cent development. The new psychology belongs to 
the last few decades. As for archaeology, when the 
century began, not a word of the inscriptions of 
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either Egypt or Assyria could be read. The famous 
Rosetta Stone, upon the surface of which are par- 
allel inscriptions in Egyptian hieroglyphics and 
Greek letters, giving us our first key to the history 
of ancient peoples, was not found until 1799 and 
was not interpreted until a number of years later. 

The old manner of studying nature is known as 
the a priori method. It began with a presupposition 
and then proceeded to defend the position taken. 
The writers of those days seemed to be more inter- 
- ested in making new facts fit old theories than in 
deducing new theories from newly discovered facts. 
Such a method was made necessary by the doctrine 
of external authority which was a natural corollary 
of the theories of the divine right of kings, the in- 
fallibility of the pope, and the supremacy of the 
church. As long as our forefathers accepted state, 
king, pope, church, or any other external power or 
selected individual as their final authority, the 
a priori method was not only natural but com- 
pulsory. | 

The basis of modern Christian thinking is the 
voice of God in a man’s soul. We realize today 
that our faith cannot rest securely on a church or 
a human individual. Christian faith involves sur- 
render to a divine Person. 

Our forefathers believed in the final authority of 
the Church itself. Consequently if a man taught a 
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fact not in keeping with the teachings of the Church . 
he was excommunicated. If he suggested that God 
might have used some method of imparting truth 
other than what was considered the orthodox way 
he was promptly pronounced a heretic. Sometimes 
the standard of measurement as to what was or was 
not orthodox was based on incomplete knowledge 
and insufficient study of evidence. Men were slaves 
to systems, customs, dogmas, and traditions. 

The tyranny of both the Church and the State 
in the Eighteenth Century resulted in a reaction 
against all authority. Religiously, it resulted in the 
German Reformation, emphasizing the Protestant 
principle of freedom of the individual conscience 
and the right of private judgment. Scientifically, 
it meant the breaking down of many old theories 
and the introduction of the modern method of 
experiment. It resulted also in a greater acquisition 
of knowledge during the past one hundred years 
than during all the centuries preceding. Politically, 
it resulted in the French Revolution, which pre- 
pared the way for a growing spirit of political lib- 
erty and democracy. 

The long conflict between science and theology 
forms one of the most interesting chapters in the 
transitional period between the old inner world and 
the new inner world. Here it is well for us to keep 
clearly in our minds the distinction between theol- 
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ogy and religion. The Christian religion is based 
on facts which never change. Theology is the ex- 
planation of those facts and must change with 
every acquisition of knowledge. Men do not write 
new books on botany because the flowers change, 
or new books on astronomy because the stars 
change. Rather, when new facts are discovered 
about the flowers or the stars, our theories of botany 
and astronomy must be enlarged to include the new 
knowledge acquired. Very much the same thing 
has been true of our theology. 

The old-time theology fought every attempt of 
science to get behind the maze of miracle and super- 
stition so prevalent in the old order. Theology met 
defeat after defeat until forced to acknowledge that 
science with its exact methods, its detailed anal- 
ysis, its great mass of experimental data, was better 
able than theology to get at historical facts and 
truths of our physical environment. 

This new realization had a wholesome effect upon 
religious leaders. It resulted in a gradual renais- 
sance of, and a turning back to, the simplicity of 
primitive Christianity. The emphasis on forms 
and creeds and dogmas was replaced by a simple 
but vital faith and an emphasis on the life which is 
in Christ Jesus. Today theological leaders are em- 
phasizing more and more that Christianity is not a 
doctrine but a life; not a set of beliefs but charac- 
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ter; not a form of ceremony but a personal rela- 
tionship to God and our fellow men. 

The immediate effect of the victory of the new 
science over the old theology was harmful to 
science itself. Scientists became so fascinated with 
a method which seemed to provide absolute cer- 
tainty and unchangeable results that they began to 
depreciate all objectives which were not tangible or 
mathematically demonstrable. The ideal, the vi- 
sionary, the mystical, the possession of faith, began 
to appear superfluous. Then, too, the critical spirit, 
the tendency to investigate and discriminate, was 
at first destructive rather than constructive, nega- 
tive rather than positive. The inevitable outcome 
was a materialistic philosophy of life, attempting to 
rule God out of the universe. 

Today theoretical materialism has lost its popu- 
larity. So unreasonable did it become that scien- 
tists and philosophers united in its overthrow. 
Scholars began to realize that ethics and religion 
are above and beyond materialistic interpretation. 
Despite all that science had said and done there 
still remained the moral and religious experiences 
of the race to be considered. Using these experi- 
ences as a basis, such men as Professors Borden P. 
Bowne and William James in America, Professor 
Schiller in England, Professor Euken in Germany, 
and Professor Bergsen in France, emphasized a new 
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phase in philosophy. Under their leadership schol- 
ars came back to a spiritual interpretation of the 
universe. 

In more recent years our intellectual leaders are 
putting more emphasis than ever upon the spiritual 
rather than the material. Since the World War an 

increasing number of the most noted thinkers of 
Europe and America are giving themselves over 
exclusively to an investigation of the phenomena of 
the spirit life. The creation of the innumerable 
cults of our day and the growth of the evangelical 
Christian denominations show that the mass of 
people are putting increasing emphasis upon the 
value and the meaning of spiritual life. 

Nevertheless, the influence of the old material- 
istic point of view and of the critical method is very 
much in evidence today. The sole aim of the criti- 
cal method, introduced by the philosopher Kant, 
was the discovery of reality. Its application caused 
the intellectual person to seek more earnestly and 
in a more critical frame of mind for truth. To the 
mass of people, however, truth in the abstract 
seemed too subtle and too vague to be the chief 
object of search. They began to seek for something 
more concrete and tangible. To make sure of the 
real they began to lay hold of the nearest object of 
whose reality they were convinced. 
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The result has been that in the modern world, 
human life and its earthly interests have become a 
supreme consideration. Many people have grown 
skeptical or indifferent towards all that transcends 
the earth or the immediate temporal environment. 
This world rather than the next has become the 
chief object of interest and concern. If people can 
only secure happiness and success in this life they 
are perfectly willing to let the next world take care 
of itself. The modern greed for gold and passion 
for pleasure are in keeping with this point of view. 
With its many inventions, means of travel and com- 
munication, luxuries and advantages, this world 
has become more to men than heretofore, while the 
transcendental world with its spiritual objects has 
receded to a distance too far to make the appeal it 
once made to our forefathers. 


A CHALLENGE TO SERVICE 


In the midst of these new surroundings and new 
methods of thinking, the modern man faces an 
ancient problem. Like his father and grandfather 
before him, he must decide what manner of life he 
is going to live. 

If he decides to live a self-centered life, he has 
every opportunity to do so. About him are instru- 
ments of pleasure and self-gratification. From 
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every hand come appeals to his senses. If he makes 
the accumulation of material possessions his ulti- 
mate aim, he has opportunities his father never had. 
There are new methods of exploiting his fellow men. 
Our new social civilization has made it possible for 
a man to lie, to steal, to oppress, to murder, in a 
social way, almost without detection and very often 
without condemnation. 

On the other hand, if the modern man takes an 
altruistic view of life, our age presents a vital chal- 
lenge to him. Not only personal problems must 
be solved; social situations must be frankly faced. 
Social crimes demand condemnation. Social jus- 
tice must be maintained. These demands are added 
to those our fathers had to face. 

The modern man has a better opportunity to 
educate and train himself than had his father. He 
has better facilities for getting from one place 
to another. The reduction of working hours gives 
him more time to serve. Freedom from the iron 
rule of the State and the dogmatism of the Church 
gives him greater liberty. He has a better means 
of knowing the needs of mankind in every part of 
the globe. He has a wider sphere. Since the World 
War there is manifested a world vision that he did 
not have before. It is already bringing into exis- 
tence a new sense of brotherhood and presenting to 
our age a new challenge. 
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What will be the modern man’s answer to this 
challenge? Will he live his life for self or for ser- 
vice? Will he seek for mercenary gain or enlarged 
usefulness? Will he succumb to the sensual appeal 
of the times and become a missing link in the chain 
of progress or will he take advantage of the heritage 
bequeathed to him by his father and make use of 
the great opportunities that are his to make his life 
count in the Kingdom of God? Each individual 
must answer that challenge for himself. : 
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HE MODERN man approaches the 

subject of his personal religion from 

a different angle than that of his 

forefathers. The men who lived in 

the age of creeds, dogmas, and ritual 

naturally interpreted religion from that standpoint. 

The average man today interprets it from the stand- 

point of life itself. Religion means little to him 

unless it has to do directly with life here on earth 

and the world in which he now lives. He may con- 

sider the life which is to come, but that considera- 
tion with him is rather incidental. 

Sometimes he confuses religion with the old-time 
theology and decides he will have none of it. Then 
he needs to be reminded that religion is not some- 
thing which we get or make for ourselves. A man 
no more makes his religion than he makes his hun- 
ger or his thirst. The instinct to worship is as nat- 
ural and as universal as hearing or seeing. Like a 
carrier pigeon seeking its home by instinct, man 
searches for God. Missionaries tell us that there 
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are no tribes of men so low in culture as to be with- 
out religious ideas. Plutarch once said, “You may 
see states without walls, without laws, without 
coins, without writing; but a people without a God, 
without prayer, without religious exercises and sac- 
rifices, has no man seen.” The old philosopher 
Plato expressed much the same thought when he 
said, “Religion is the chief thing which distinguishes 
man from brute, and everybody possesses it.” The 
question faced by the modern man is not whether 
he will be religious but whether or not he will be 
Christian. 

When the modern man honestly faces the chal- 
lenge of Jesus, he may be surprised at the answer 
Christianity makes to present-day needs. Our fa- 
thers made much of the heavenly rewards of the 
faithful. They talked about the pomp and vain- 
glories of this world and the hope of future bliss. 
Many believe that the modern man is under- 
estimating the importance of that appeal. It seems 
so to us. Nevertheless, we are appreciating more 
than our fathers did what Christianity means here 
and now. Consider some of the desires of the aver- 
age man today and how Jesus answers the real 
needs represented by most of those desires. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


The modern man demands freedom and liberty. 
He is used to it and he insists upon it. He frets at 
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anything which seems to curtail the satisfaction of 
his own desires. Obedience to law of any kind 
seems to do this. And he is more concerned about 
it than his forefathers perhaps because he is accus- 
tomed to more freedom. The growth of democracy, 
the failure of the old-time church and state author- 
ity, the emancipation from fear which science 
brought about, the growth of cities, all have re- 
moved restraints which helped to curb men of for- 
mer generations. The modern man has practically 
eliminated bodily slavery. He struck his greatest 
blow against autocracy or political slavery during 
the World War. Now he is perfecting his organiza- 
tions to overcome economic slavery. He is becom- 
ing more indifferent to the conventions of society. 
His education is freeing him from ignorance. Is it 
surprising then that he should be suspicious of any- 
thing which ties him down and limits him to what 
seems like a narrow existence? 

It is natural that Satan should come to the man 
of today, even as he came to Jesus in the Wilder- 
ness, and offer him freedom. Jesus speaks of Satan 
as the father of lies and the apostle Paul tells 
us that Satan transforms himself into an “angel 
of light.” When a man begins to gamble, to steal, 
to live immorally, or to commit sin of any kind, it 
is always the immediate pleasure which rises before 
his mind’s eye rather than the consequence of his 
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misdoings. Thus it appears on the surface that the 
freedom which his heart desires is to be found in the 
ways of the Devil. 

But is a man who violates a law of God and na- 
ture free? The world’s greatest philosopher once 
said, “Whosoever committeth sin is a servant of 
sin.” The tendency of sin is always to weaken, to 
enslave, to limit, to destroy and todamn. History, 
psychology, philosophy, experience and common 
sense, affirm this statement. It is like a man who 
mortgages his home to get money for a pleasure trip. 
While the trip is on he may thoroughly enjoy the 
situation. But when the money becomes due and 
he loses his home he realizes that the price has been 
too high. A man who sins tends to become a slave 
to sin and the worst thing about it is that he seldom 
realizes that he is a slave until the chains of habit 
completely bind him. 

While Satan seems to free'a man from restric- 
tions, Jesus seems on the surface to do little but 
place restraints upon him. The writer remembers 
the time in his own life when he did not want to 
have much to do with the Church because it seemed 
to him that to be a member of it and to be part of 
its real life would mean limitations that he did not 
feel like taking upon himself. He felt that if he 
were to be true to Christ and to the Church there 
were certain things which he would have to do and 
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certain other things he could not do. He was am- 
bitious, as are most young people, and he wanted 
to be free to follow out the promptings of his own 
ambitious inclinations, with just as few restrictions 
and limitations as possible. 

How blind we are when we fail to see that re- 
strictions are necessary to religion just as they are 
in all activities of life. The business man must 
restrict himself if he makes a success in business. 
He cannot hope to spend his evenings in fast living 
and go to his work day after day with energies 
depleted and still make a business success. The 
athlete must sacrifice and restrict himself if he is 
to attain and maintain a reputation. The efficient 
politician restricts himself and devotes long hours 
in efforts to gain votes and political strength. The 
successful actor must restrict himself in many ways 
to stand the grind of his work and to overcome com- 
petition. The mountain stream, restricted by its 
high and narrow walls, supplies us with clear, fresh 
water to drink and power to run our mills. The 
swamp, with no restrictions or limitations, produces 
nothing but cattails, malaria, and mosquitoes. 

Christianity provides restrictions. Unlike Satan, 
who comes to us as a liar, Jesus comes to us as the 
incarnation of truth itself. He says, “Take my 
yoke upon you,” for He does have a yoke. He says, 
“Straight is the gate and narrow is the way which 
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leadeth unto life,” for it is not easy to live a Chris- 
tian life. A man who lives to satisfy his own self- 
ish desires is following the current. A dead fish 
can float down stream. The man who lives for an 
ideal and who obeys the laws of God, and the man 
who lives to serve is going against the current. It 
takes a live fish to swim up stream. The only re- 
strictions which Christianity puts upon a man are 
those which strengthen him. Jesus said, “I came 
that ye might have life,” and the limitations of 
Christianity are the limitations of life itself. 

Jesus offers a man the only complete freedom 
possible in this life. When He was upon earth He 
went about setting men free. His emphasis upon 
religion as life freed men from Pharasaic traditions 
and senseless conventions. The universality of 
His message freed men from race prejudice and 
national bigotry. His insistence upon brotherhood 
set men free from class bias and the limitations of 
birth and training. The spirit of freedom He gen- 
erated in His followers came down through the cen- 
turies, putting an end to bodily slavery and external 
bondage of many kinds. Following the leadership 
of His Spirit men threw off the shackles of Church, 
State, and Society, fearlessly facing death in search 
of truth and life and light. He set men free from 
the fear of man and demons. He set men free from 
physical suffering and bodily ailments. He set men 
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free from their past and gave them a new chance 
and a new life. He set men free from their lower 
natures. The very essence of His religion is the 
liberation of a man’s soul. That liberty comes 
with the “new birth.” Because of that “new birth” 
we become “more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.” 

True freedom is not license. It is not selfish in- 
dividualism which tries to escape social responsibil- 
ities. Paul rejoices in the fact that “with freedom 
did Christ set us free’ and yet freedom to him 
meant physical discomfort and even imprisonment. 
True freedom in Christ has meant very often per- 
secution, torture, and even death. It is not always 
freedom from outward conditions but rather an 
inner freedom which leads to voluntary service and 
sacrifice. It is the freedom of a mother who gladly 
accepts the limitations her children bring upon her. 
To her these limitations are not so much restraints 
as a means of self expression. It is the freedom of 
a democracy which eats victory bread, submits to 
a draft, and sacrifices to buy liberty bonds. The 
limitations it takes upon itself are only means to 
a larger freedom and ultimate victory. It is the 
freedom of a man who walks along the path of the 
fulfillment of God’s purpose in his life, indifferent 
to the fences of restraint on either side because 
his eyes are fixed on a goal and his heart is in his 


journey. 
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So it is that while Satan seems to offer a man 
freedom, it is in reality slavery and while Jesus 
seems to offer a man slavery, it is in reality the most 
complete liberty and freedom possible in this life. 


THE SEARCH FOR SUCCESS 


The modern man seeks for success as well as for 
freedom. The desire to “make good” has inspired 
men from the beginning of time. Today that desire 
is greater than ever. Compulsory education for the 
indolent and increased opportunities for learning 
among all classes have promoted ambition in the 
average man. The freedom, liberty, and democ- 
racy of our day have made it possible for a larger 
number of men to do and be what they desire to 
do and be. The emphasis upon the things of “this 
world” has made it all the more necessary for a 
man to accomplish something here and now if he 
is to be recognized as having made his life count. 
| What is the answer of Jesus to this modern demand 
for achievement? 

Before any one can truly succeed he must have 
a purpose in life. There is little chance of hitting 
a target unless you aim at it. To go through life 
without a goal is inefficient. The modern man must 
have a purpose and of course that purpose ought 
not to be a selfish one. No aim in life is high or 
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noble or worth while which is centered in self. The 
fact that multitudes of modern men, even many 
who profess to be “Christian,” have as their end 
in life the mere accumulation of wealth, the attain- 
ment of pleasure, the fulfillment of personal ambi- 
tion, or a life of ease, does not change matters. It 
merely indicates that such people are not Christian 
at heart. To be a Christian implies loyalty to the 
purpose and objective of Jesus Christ. 

I wonder if we fully appreciate the importance 
of having some objective in life and what such an 
objective means to us? We have just passed 
through a period in our national life which should 
have impressed that fact upon every one of us. 
There was scarcely an activity of modern life which 
was not related in some way tothe World War. 
Multitudes of men forgot their personal ambitions 
and “gave themselves” to their country. They 
looked beyond their personal satisfaction to a na- 
tional purpose. And the men and women outside 
the army, navy, and marine corps put their country 
above themselves as truly as those inside the ranks. 
Of course there were slackers and profiteers, but the 
surprising thing was how completely every activity 
of our day seemed to be bent and every power cor- 
related to attain an objective. 

What is the purpose of Jesus Christ? What is 
the objective of Christianity? You will find it in 
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that great phrase of the Master, “The Kingdom of 
God” or “The Kingdom of Heaven.” Forty-five 
times Jesus refers to it in the Gospel of Matthew, 
and one hundred times in the first three Gospels. 
It is an ideal which is comprehensive enough to 
include every individual and all society. It is the 
call not of a country but of humanity. It is not an 
enlistment for the duration of a war but for the 
duration of life. It is a call not to any particular 
profession or line of activity but to the cause of love 
and truth and honesty and justice and righteous- 
ness and brotherhood. It is a purpose which links 
the modern man to the age-long purpose of God 
Himself. It is a greater purpose than any individ- 
ual or single nation could possibly have. Thus 
Christianity provides the modern man with the first 
trait necessary for success—a worthy purpose in 
life. 

Closely related to a worthy purpose is the invin- 
cible determination to succeed. The higher the pur- 
pose, everything else being equal, the more invin- 
cible will be the determination. History furnishes 
many examples of men who have had an invincible 
determination to accomplish when their purpose 
was not worthy. Patience and perseverance do not 
always belong to the saint nor do they necessarily 
belong to the saint alone. However, the tendency 
of a high purpose is to act as a stimulation to the 
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development of a strong will. When a man can go 
through life being confident that when he comes to 
the end of his earthly life and is about to go over 
into the Great Beyond, he will not in that day and 
hour be ashamed of his life’s aims and purposes, he 
has gone a long way towards developing persever- 
ance and persistency. 

There is an element of faith in the highest kind 
of “sticking qualities.” Look at Judson toiling for 
seven years in Burma for his first convert. Look 
at Morrison working and waiting seventeen years 
for his first convert in China. Look at Martin 
Luther on his way to meet his enemies at the Diet 
of Worms. He saw the authorities of a village post- 
ing an edict requiring all those who had his 
books to burn them up, and when asked how this 
affected him, he replied, “I will go on if they kindle 
a fire between Wittenberg and Worms that reaches 
heaven.” Bulwer says, “There is so much power in 
faith, even when faith is applied to things human 
and earthly, that let a man be firmly persuaded that 
he is born to do some day what at the moment 
seems impossible, it is fifty to one he does it before 
he dies.” Christian faith helps a man develop will- 
power and a determination to win out in the battle 
of life. | 

Another condition necessary for attainment is 
self-mastery. No great purpose can be executed 
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except by the man who restrains himself and all 
his powers. It is dangerous for one to have a great 
brain and not have the reins of its government in 
one’s hand. It is ruinous for one to have profound 
emotions and yet lack control of them. Self- 
mastery strengthens one’s confidence and also 
brings a great deal of satisfaction. A victory over 
self is one of the greatest of all victories; victory 
always brings satisfaction. A man whose character 
is deteriorating cannot be filled with joy over the 
fact. He can have no sense of gratification because 
he is rolling down hill. He may get a temporary 
thrill out of such experience but in his saner and 
more thoughtful moments he will be filled with re- 
gret, not satisfaction. Though he may boast of his 
viciousness, in his heart there is self-condemnation, 
not joy. 

Neither the business world nor the professional 
world has places of any importance for the man 
who is not master of himself. A young man who 
is known to live disreputably, or to be unable to 
live within his income, or to be easily influenced by 
evil companions, is not likely to gain a position of 
trust in a bank. When he surrenders control of 
himself to some impulse within or to some influence 
without, he sacrifices his own self-respect and the 
respect of others. It was the yielding to the Master 
Christ that enabled such impetuous men as Peter 
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and Paul, Luther and Cromwell, to master them- 
selves. For a man to be truly master of himself, 
in the highest sense, he must first of all be mastered 
by Christ. 

Another trait necessary for success is self-confi- 
dence. One cannot hope to carry out a great pur- 
pose without confidence in one’s ability to do so. 
Self-confidence must not be confused with mere 
egotism or an exaggerated sense of one’s own im- 
portance. In fact, egotism blinds a man to his own 
faults and makes it difficult to overcome them. It 
causes him to underestimate the powers and ability 
of others, which interferes with social relationships. 
On the other hand, self-repudiation means defeat. 
Christian faith saves from both egotism and self- 
repudiation and results in self-assertion. 

Humility, which guards against conceit, is one of 
the fundamental Christian virtues. Self-confidence, 
in its highest sense, comes through faith in God’s 
plan and loyalty to His service. When a man fully 
appreciates God’s standard for him and compares 
himself with God’s goodness and greatness he can- 
not help being humble, but when he realizes that 
God has done so much for him, expects so much 
from him, intrusts so much to him, he ought to 
follow the advice of David to Solomon: “Be a 
Man.” Christianity helps a man to be self-reliant 
because of the value Christ put upon the individual 
—His estimate of men and character. 
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Still another quality which makes for success 
is initiative. Recently a prominent psychologist, 
speaking before a business club in the writer’s home 
town, declared that 90 per cent of business failures 
are due to procrastination. Most of the remaining 
10 per cent, he declared, are due to faulty reasoning 
or a poor analysis of business. Why do men pro- 
crastinate? One reason is that they do not have a 
sufficient incentive. The program of Jesus offers a 
man the highest kind of incentive, for it is a divine 
program extending over every land among all peo- 
ples and throughout eternity. What greater incen- 
tive could a man have than the knowledge that he 
is trying to do his part in God’s plan? 

Then, too, there is that quality so closely asso- 
ciated with initiative and so necessary to success— 
resourcefulness. When a man attempts to do his 
part in answering the prayer of Jesus, “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven,” he is going to 
find all the resources of the universe on his side. 
All he needs to do is to claim and use them. Dur- 
ing the World War one of the most important tests 
of success, especially in the American Army in 
France, was “resourcefulness.” It was a quality 
born of the conviction that our cause was just and 
our motive pure. We felt that we were in the right 
and of necessity must win. If we could not accom- 
plish our purpose one way, we would another. A 
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greater challenge comes in the appeal of the King- 
dom of God. The ideals of the Kingdom are so 
high and its purposes so exalted that of necessity 
it must develop initiative and resourcefulness. 
Biography reveals how powerful these factors were 
in the lives of such men as John Wesley, John 
Knox, David Livingstone, and Dwight L. Moody. 

One might point out many other qualities which 
the modern man needs to make him truly success- 
ful and then show how each is fundamentally Chris- 
tian. Consider the quality of generosity. How 
despicable is a stingy man or woman and how much 
despised. In the eyes of most of us a man who goes 
through life accumulating wealth, influence, or plea- 
sure at the expense of others cannot be successful 
in any true sense of the word. He must be gener- 
ous or else he is a failure in the sight of God and 
man. Before a man can be a Christian he must 
first of all be willing to give himself and all his 
possessions to God and to the Kingdom of God. 
No Christian who has learned the first principles _ 
of Christian stewardship can be anything else but 
generous. 

Consider the quality of unselfishness. The rapid 
growth of organizations such as the Rotary, Kiwa- 
nis, Optimist, and Lion Clubs, all of whose pur- 
poses and creeds could be summed up in the one 
word “service,” reveals the modern man’s desire to 
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live his life for others rather than for self. The 
most conspicuous success in the business world to- 
day is the man who has tried to give the public 
the most possible for its money while at the same 
time he has tried to maintain among his workmen 
the highest possible wage scale. It would seem as 
though Jesus, when He washed the feet of His dis- 
ciples, was illustrating one great quality without 
which real success cannot be attained. 

Then there is that quality of courage. We are 
told today that many failures in life are due solely 
to fear and the modern psychologist and psycho- 
analyst are centering their activities against this 
weakening trait in mankind. Here again the Chris- 
tian religion meets a need. “Fear not” was the 
favorite expression of Jesus. The only fear He 
sanctioned was the fear of those who have power 
to kill the soul. His faith was a perfect love for 
God and man, and perfect love casteth out fear. No 
better examples of courage can be found in all his- 
tory than the courage of the early saints and the 
Christian martyrs of all ages. The man today who 
would get rid of fear and bolster up his courage 
would do well to follow the example and teachings 
of Jesus Christ. 

What has been said about the qualities which 
make for success does not imply that all church 
members possess them. It is possible for many 
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principles of Christ to live in a man’s life without 
that man’s fully appreciating or upholding the 
Church. It is also possible for people to get into 
the Church without the principles of Christ getting 
into them. The point that we make is that Christ 
Himself possessed these qualities, exemplified them 
in His life, and desired that His followers possess 
them. When the modern man accepts Jesus Christ 
as his Ideal and conscientiously applies His prin- 
ciples to life he will unquestionably develop within 
himself those qualities which are indispensable to 
true success. 


THE HUNT FOR HAPPINESS 


A certain type of philosopher maintains that all 
men in every age seek primarily for happiness, and 
that therefore the desire and search for happiness 
is the supreme motive of life. Though we may dif- 
fer on this point.we all agree that the desire for 
happiness has urged on men and women in every 
age. Especially is this true in our day. The em- 
phasis upon “this world” and “this life” makes the 
modern man less contented with the hope of future 
happiness. The additional time away from labor 
has given him more time to seek for earthly joys. 
The abundance of material possessions has meant 
increased pleasure. Inventions have brought more 
ease and greater comforts. —The modern man seeks 
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for happiness and he wants to be sure he gets it 
here and now. 

In searching for happiness we need to keep clear 
in our minds the difference between lasting or con- 
stant happiness and transient or temporary happi- 
ness. The ancient philosopher Epicurus, who lived 
in the third century B.c., argued that all men seek 
a continuous pleasure. Therefore, he said, local 
pleasure which will result in a lack of future plea- 
sure is harmful. From the standpoint of pleasure 
itself he condemned vice. He declared that society 
is so made that she will hound you if you are not 
virtuous and human nature is so constituted that it 
fears discovery. For that reason, he argued, it does 
not pay to sin openly or secretly for in either case 
you will be robbed of happiness. 

With this thought of permanent pleasure in mind 
let us remember that no man can be truly happy 
in this world or in the world to come who is not 
living in harmony with God, with his fellow men, 
and with the best in his own nature. 

A man cannot live in peace unless he lives in 
harmony with his heavenly Father. A child who is 
disobedient cannot live in harmony with his earthly 
parents. Even if the child is only careless or indif- 
ferent or neglectful towards those who have done so 
much for him there is sure to be a barrier between 
them. The parents will love the child just the 
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same, no doubt, but they cannot help being grieved 
at heart because of the child’s attitude and actions. 
That grief is sure to bring unhappiness to the par- 
ents and sooner or later to the child. A man can- 
not truly be happy if there is an estrangement be- 
tween himself and his heavenly Father whether that 
estrangement is the result of rebellion, indifference, 
neglect, or a lack of trust. This is all the more true 
because of God’s omniscience and omnipotence. 
There is a Latin proverb which says, “If you wish 
to flee from God, flee to God.” A man may think 
that he can live happily and leave God out of his 
life and his affairs but sooner or later he must come 
face to face with a manifestation of God and a 
realization of his own sinfulness and separation. 
This of necessity will make him unhappy. 

How much more is this true when we consider 
the life which is to come. While the modern man 
gives little consideration to the life beyond yet he 
does not, as a rule, deny its reality. Does it not 
stand to reason that no one could be happy in an- 
other world who is not living in harmony with the 
laws and principles of the Creator of that world? 
Does it not seem reasonable that in order to live 
in harmony with God in another life we must, of 
necessity, live in harmony with Him here and now? 
To harmonize ourselves with our Creator and 
His laws is a very important step towards real 
happiness. 
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Then,too, there must be harmony within our own 
nature. What is a man’s nature? Let us consider 
just three phases of it. First, there are the senses. 
The tendency of human nature is to respond to 
what is pleasing to the senses. Sometimes the pull 
of a man’s senses is upward and sometimes it is 
downward. Second, there is the reason, which tells 
a person what is right and what is wrong. A man’s 
conception of right and wrong, of course, will vary 
with his enlightenment and will not always be in 
harmony with the highest Christian principles. 
Third, there is the conscience, which prompts one 
to do the right and avoid the wrong. 

Now if a man’s senses prompt him to do what 
his reason tells him is wrong and what his con- 
science urges him not to do, in the very nature of 
things, he cannot have peace and happiness. To 
be happy his decisions in life must gain the votes 
of his reason and conscience. 

Here we must pause long enough to make a dis- 
tinction between religion and morality. Even if 
a man does refrain from doing what his reason tells 
him is wrong and what his conscience urges him 
not to do, and yet he has a desire for evil in his 
heart, he cannot have peace. The ancients have a 
story about the Golden Fleece which illustrates the 
difference between a moral and a religious man. 
In order to pass the Isle of the Sirens and to keep 
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them from enchanting himself and his crew, Ulysses 
had himself bound to the mast and the ears of his 
crew stuffed with wax. Orpheus, on the other 
hand, being a great musician, set up such wonder- 
ful music that his sailors were held by the spell of 
it and passed by the Isle indifferent to the music 
of the Sirens. The man of morality is Ulysses, 
bound to the mast, discretion taking him by al- 
though in his heart he wants to land. The man 
of religion is Orpheus willingly and gladly passing 
by the Isle because in his heart there is a more 
wonderful music than the Sirens can produce. 
Mere morality cannot bring us peace because part 
of our nature desires to do what other parts of our 
nature say must not be done and thus there is civil 
war among our faculties. To have real happiness 
the desire must be taken from our hearts. 

Here we see the reasonableness of the Christian 
religion and how~Christ offers a man the truest 
happiness possible in this life. The Bible uses the 
term “flesh” to denote the lower sensuous nature of 
man, dominated by sin, and thus exercising control 
over the spiritual life and conscience. It portrays, 
in various ways, the conflict between flesh and spirit 
—between the lower passions as demoralized by 
sin and error and the nobler moral sense and reason. 

Paul says, “The flesh lusteth against the Spirit 
and the Spirit against the flesh; for these are con- 
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trary the one to the other.” Jesus, in speaking to 
Nicodemus, says, “Ye must be born anew” or 
“born of the Spirit.” Revelation substantiates what 
our reason tells us must be done. A man must 
become a “new creature” in Christ Jesus in order 
that he may love and desire the things which are of 
the Spirit rather than the things which are of the 
flesh. Then he can have harmony in his inner life 
and happiness in his soul. 

Professor William James in his Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience says: “To be converted, to be 
regenerated, to receive grace, to experience religion, 
to gain an assurance—are so many phrases which 
denote the process, gradual or sudden, by which a 
self hitherto divided and consciously wrong, infe- 
rior, and unhappy, becomes unified and consciously 
right, superior, and happy, in consequence of its 
firmer hold on religious realities.” 

To be truly happy the modern man must not only 
“do right” and “avoid wrong” but he must have 
that unity of inner life which comes only through 
a giving up of the “old life” and a rebirth into a 
“new life.’ He must live in harmony with the 
Powers outside himself as well as with the life 
within him. Then indeed he will have that peace 
and joy which is not only his own desire but which 
has been the quest of men and women in all ages. 
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A CHALLENGE TO DISCIPLESHIP 


Jesus calls to the modern man even as He called 
to men of old. He offers him everything that the 
best part of his nature craves. His “salvation” is 
not only for the next world but for the life which 
we now live. 

But let us not forget this very important fact, 
Jesus did not ask men to save their lives but to 
lose them. He did not call men to peace or joy or 
safety but to discipleship at whatever cost. He did 
not urge men to seek freedom, success, or happiness 
but he said, “Follow me.” His was a call to service. 
It was more than that—it was a call to battle 
_ against the forces of evil and it meant in many cases 
peril and nakedness and the sword. 

And that is the challenge of Jesus today. It is a 
call to holy living and service at home and abroad. 
It is a call to active participation in the Kingdom 
of God on earth. It is a call to fight the unworthy. 
vested interests of our day and the oppressors of the 
poor. Death may be our reward. We can thank 
God that when a man seeks Jesus and tries to fol- 
low Him the most complete liberty, the greatest 
success, and the truest happiness will seek and find 
him. In the very losing of his life, he finds it. In 
the very willingness to surrender his personal lib- 
erty, turn his back on success and forego happiness, 
he finds them all. It is the supreme paradox of life. 
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ERY vividly there stands out in 
memory a meeting of the Senior 
Chaplains of the Second Army in the 
city of Toul, France. It was the 
privilege of the writer to sit next to 
Chaplain Moody, son of the famous Dwight L. 
Moody and Acting Senior Chaplain of the A.E.F. in 
the absence of Bishop Brent. During the course of 
the conversation he told us of a certain regiment 
where a religious census revealed the fact that the 
regiment was 100 per cent Roman Catholic. The in- 
formation was so astounding, he said, that an 
investigation was made and the fact revealed that 
the Catholic chaplain was so well liked that every 
man in the regiment voted to be a Catholic for “the 
duration of the war.” ‘The incident reveals the 
modern man’s attitude towards creeds as well as 
personalities. 
Within the memory of many who are living to- 
day, debates on various theological subjects be- 
tween the religious leaders of each community were 
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frequent and tempestuous. In fact, a minister had 
to be very careful of any theological statement he 
made even in his own church because the majority 
of the active lay members were expert theologians. 

There has been a decided reaction against this 
earlier point of view. The average man today cares 
little about creeds of any kind and he has a feeling 
that it does not matter what creed he affirms. 
Many a Christian man today takes more or less 
pride in his view that all denominations are about 
the same and that he doesn’t know the first prin- 
ciples about theology and cares less. More and 
more we are putting our emphasis upon the prac- 
tise of religion rather than the theory of it. 

Nevertheless, the modern man must have a theol- 
ogy. If he has a religious experience and a mind 
that thinks, that experience must express itself in 
intellectual terms. For theology is merely the ex- 
planation of facts upon which our faith rests. And 
if the modern man is to have some sort of theology 
whether or no, it is only using common sense for 
him to strive to find the very best kind of reasons 
for the faith that’is within him. 

Then again there is a distinct advantage in hav- 
ing the right kind of a theology. Peter said to his 
converts, “Be ready always to give answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason concerning the hope 
that is in you.” Paul’s first letter to the Thessa- 
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lonians lays down the principle, “Test all things, 
hold fast to that which is good.” John says, “Be- 
loved, believe not every spirit but try the spirits 
whether they be of God.” Sooner or later the 
Christian man of today will face much the same 
problems which the Christians of those early days 
had to face. There will be false prophets who come 
in the name of religion. The modern man, like the 
men of old, must study to show himself “approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, handling aright the word of truth.” 

Jesus Himself seemed very much concerned about 
what men were thinking. He constantly asked 
questions of His disciples especially as regards their 
conception of His Deity. “What think ye?” was 
one of His favorite phrases. Undoubtedly it was 
because He knew that men’s actions are dependent 
largely upon their thoughts. 

History has confirmed this point of view. It has 
been the individual with firm convictions who has 
withstood the enemies of Christ and performed the 
greatest service for the Kingdom of God. It has 
been the denomination with a well defined creed 
which has grown the fastest and the strongest and 
accomplished the most. It behooves the modern 
man who desires to be a Christian to have firmly 
fixed in his mind at least the fundamentals of the 
Christian faith. 
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What are these fundamentals? As a matter of 
course, there is a wide difference of opinion. What 
may seem fundamental to one person may not 
seem so to another. Again, we differ in our point 
of view even after we agree as to what is of vital 
importance. No two people looking at the same 
object or studying the same subject will see or be 
impressed by exactly the same phase. Even the 
New Testament writers possessed individual points 
of view for we have in the Bible what scholars call 
the Pauline, Johannine, Petrine, and Jacobean 
types of theology. While they are in accord on fun- 
damentals, they vary in the emphasis they place 
upon certain phases of truth. Similarly we have 
many denominations today and differences of opin- 
ion within the denominations. We do not agree as 
to the relative importance of this or that phase of 
truth or even as to what is truth and what is error. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a mutual agreement, 
at least among the majority within the evangelical 
Christian denominations, concerning certain vital 
phases of truth. We call attention to just a few of 
these. First: 


GOD 


The writer remembers distinctly the day when 
he sat down at his desk, while still a student in 
high school, and not a member of any church, and 
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tried to answer on paper for his own satisfaction 
the question, “Is there a God?” 

A great many men in the world’s history have 
asked themselves that same question. One of these 
men was René Descartes who lived in the early part 
of the Seventeenth Century and who has been called 
the “Father of modern philosophy.” 

Descartes came to the conclusion that all gener- 
ally accepted knowledge was open to doubt. He 
resolved to be a mental skeptic until he could arrive 
at some certainties. Doubt, he declared, was inevi- 
table, for the very moment we begin to think on 
any content of our belief, we begin to doubt. He 
began to consider the customary convictions of his 
day. One by one he was forced to cast them aside 
until it looked as though nothing would remain. 
Finally Descartes came to a fundamental fact. 
There was at least one thing which he could not 
doubt. That was the fact that he did doubt . “But 
what is doubt?” he inquired. Why, doubt is a proc- 
ess of thought. If I doubt, I must think. “I think, 
therefore I am.” 

There must be other certainties, continued Des- 
cartes. He began to look further afield. He did not 
always exist, life had to have a beginning. He was 
compelled to think of a Being who had caused him. 
He continued still further. The Being who caused 
him must himself be uncaused. That Being must 
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be perfect. “How could I doubt or desire, how 
could I be conscious of anything I want, how could 
I know that I am not altogether perfect, if I had 
not in me the idea of a Being more perfect than 
myself, by comparison with whom I recognize the 
defects of my own existence?” He arrived there- 
fore at the idea of an infinite, perfect, and all-power- 
ful Being whom he identifies with God. Since 
existence is an attribute of a perfect Being, this 
Being must necessarily exist. Therefore God exists. 

There is an altogether different way of approach- 
ing the same subject. Instead of doubting every- 
thing, including the truthfulness of the universe 
and of our own nature, the second method accepts 
the fact until proofs are given to the contrary. It 
looks for evidence and then draws its natural con- 
clusion, taking for granted God exists until proof 
can be submitted that He does not exist. The sec- 
ond method follows the principle of our law courts 
which declare every man innocent until he is proven 
guilty. It is fairer perhaps than the first method. 

When we assume this point of view we see evi- 
dences of God on every hand. Modern science 
emphasizes and magnifies the wonderful beauty, 
symmetry, harmony, and coordination of nature. 
Everywhere we turn we see law and order and signs 
of a creative intelligence. It would be just as rea- 
sonable to suppose that the telescope on Mount 
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Wilson, California, with all it apparatus, just “hap- 
pened into being” as to imagine that the varied 
elements which go to make up nature danced 
around through endless ages until at last they took 
the form of mountains, seas, worlds, and suns all 
perfectly adjusted to each other but not in any way 
influenced by a determining, coordinating mind. 
A better illustration than a telescope is a flower. 
In a flower we find not only beauty and the signs 
of intelligent design but we see also life and growth 
and progress. Back of both the flower and the tele- 
scope there must be a Creator who is not only 
greater than the thing created but who is even now 
working out his plans and purposes in the universe. 

However clearly God reveals Himself in Nature, 
He reveals Himself more surely in one’s own soul. 
It seems that my entire nature calls for something 
that only God can satisfy. Not only my nature 
but every other man’s nature in every age and in 
every clime calls for satisfaction. It is unreason- 
able to suppose that such a universal longing could 
be put in the heart of mankind unless there was 
some thing or some one to satisfy that longing. 
Just as an intelligent creation implies an intelligent 
Creator, so a universal longing for something im- 
plies the existence of that something to satisfy the 
longing. In the words of one of America’s greatest 
philosophers, Borden P. Bowne, “Whatever our 
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total nature calls for may be assumed as real in de- 
fault of positive disproof.” 

Modern science points out that any faculties of 
our nature which are unused gradually shrivel up 
and go out of existence. Deprive your eyes of light 
and soon you will lose the power to see. Prevent 
any of your muscles from functioning and in time 
you will lose the use of those muscles. If man- 
kind’s faculties for recognizing, dealing with, and 
communing with God were needless, in time they 
would disappear. The fact that they have not dis- 
appeared but have come on down through the 
ages is a good proof that there is a God who does 
satisfy the deepest longing of mankind. 

What kind of a God is He? We cannot define 
Him, for, of necessity, He must be greater than any- 
body’s experience or definition of Him. Of course 
He creates and sustains the world. Undoubtedly 
He governs and directs it to an end. But what 
means more to us than that, He is a personal God. 
Our inmost nature insists that He must be a God 
who possesses affections as well as plans and pur- 
poses; one who can and does reveal Himself to us, 
and one whom we can understand. When we think 
of God as personal that does not imply that He 
speaks, walks, and does that which human persons 
do. There is a difference between personal and 
bodily although the words are often confused. Per- 
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sonality is deeper than the experience of our senses. 
But it would be better for us to make the error of 
thinking Him a person with attributes such as hu- 
man beings possess than to picture Him as an invis- 
ible force with whom we can have no personal 
relationships. It was Jesus who gave us the best 
and highest revelation of God. He called Him “Our 
Father.” 

It is significant that the biblical writers do not 
argue the existence of a personal God. Taking for 
granted the fact that no man is an atheist in his 
heart, they concern themselves with the statement 
of the joys, duties, and responsibilities which the 
existence of God implies. If God does exist, and 
one biblical writer says that only fools say in their 
hearts that He does not, then it is necessary that we 
learn to know Him, honor Him, worship Him, obey 
His will, and live our lives in accord with His plans 
and purposes. 


JESUS CHRIST 


Another very important item in the creed of the 
modern man is his conception of the Man of Naza- 
reth. In fact he cannot go far in his thinking about 
fundamentals until he is forced to ask himself the 
same question Pilate asked, “What shall I do then 
with Jesus which is called Christ?” Like the dis- 
ciples of old the modern follower of the Master must 
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sooner or later face and answer the question of the 
founder of Christianity, “Who say ye that I am?” 

The importance of Jesus Christ in the creed of 
the modern man is due to the importance of Christ 
in Christianity. For Christianity is the only great 
religion which is founded solely upon the person of 
its founder. You could eliminate the person of 
Gotama, founder of Buddhism, or Mohammed, 
founder of Mohammedanism, and Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism, as religious systems, would still 
remain intact. The same is true of Confucianism, 
Brahminism, Zoroastrianism, and other religions of 
the past and present, but if you were to eliminate 
every reference to Jesus Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, very little would remain. That is why it is 
important that the modern man, if he desires to be 
a Christian, should have definite ideas regarding 
the Founder of Christianity. 

At the very beginning of our consideration let us 
face frankly the fact that some men have insisted 
that Jesus Christ never lived. They have declared 
that we do not have sufficient historical proof that 
He ever walked upon earth. In view of this fact 
the statement of one of America’s greatest histor- 
ians is of special significance. George Bancroft 
says, “I find the name of Jesus Christ written on 
the top of every page of modern history.” 
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When General Lew Wallace was a young man 
he was very skeptical, almost an infidel. In prepar- 
ing to write his book Ben Hur, he began to investi- 
gate the claims of Christ and Christianity and he 
says, “After six years given to the impartial inves- 
tigation of Christianity, as to its truth or falsity, I 
have come to the deliberate conclusion that Jesus 
Christ was the Messiah of the Jews, the Savior of 
the world, and my personal Savior.” 

The fact of Jesus Christ in the world’s history 
does not depend merely on a book—however won- 
derful that book may be. There are proofs of His 
existence outside and beyond the New Testament 
and references to Him in contemporaneous secular 
history. In speaking of Christianity, Professor 
Tyndale says, “It is undoubtedly the antecedent of 
our whole civilization.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
calls it “the core of civilization.” Philip Shaff 
speaks of Jesus-Christ as the “vital principle, the 
guide, the center, the turning point, the key of his- 
tory and Christianity,” as the “pulse of its life, its 
heart’s blood, its central stream.” Hegel said, “The 
advent of Christ was the goal of all previous history 
and the starting point of all history to come.” 
James Martineau declared, “The world has changed 
and the change is historically traceable to Jesus 
Christ; He is the regenerator of the human race.” 
John Stuart Mill declared, “It is useless to say that 
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Christ, as He is exhibited in the Gospels, is not his- 
torical. Who among His followers or His prose- 
lytes was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed 
to Jesus or of imagining the life and character re- 
vealed in the Gospels?” ‘To account for civiliza- 
tion, the marvelous growth of the Church against 
all opposition and the tremendous influence of the 
Bible without believing that Jesus Christ once lived 
and taught would require a greater stretch of rea- 
son and imagination than to believe that He really 
did exist. 

The vital question in the creed of the modern 
man, however, does not have to do with the histor- 
icity of Jesus. Only a small number of men have 
seriously questioned that. The real problem has to 
do with His deity. Throughout all the Christian 
centuries the main, controversies regarding Jesus 
Christ have centered around the fact of whether He 
was or was not God incarnate. 

There are just two positions which Jesus Christ 
can occupy in any man’s creed. First, there is the 
position referred to by Simon Peter when Jesus 
asked the question, “Whom do men say that I 
am?” Peter answered in substance, “Some believe 
that you are one kind of a person, some another. 
But all agree that you are a great and wonderful 
man.” ‘This has been the viewpoint of many men 
in all ages. Pilate called Jesus “the man with- 
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out fault.” Napoleon called Him “the Emperor 
of Love.” David Strauss called Him “the high- 
est model of religion.” Frederick Strauss wrote, 
“Christ represents within the religious sphere the 
highest point, beyond which posterity cannot go; 
yea, which it cannot equal, inasmuch as whoever 
hereafter climbs the same height can only do it with 
the help of Jesus who first attained it. He remains 
the highest model of religion within the reach of 
thought, and no perfect piety is possible without His 
presence in the heart.” Ernest Renan closes his 
book on The Life of Jesus with these words, “What- 
ever be the surprises of the future, Jesus will never 
be surpassed. His worship will grow young without 
ceasing. His legend will call forth tears without 
end. His sufferings will melt the noblest hearts. 
All ages will proclaim that among the sons of men 
there is none greater than Jesus.” 

But this first reply of Peter did not satisfy the 
Master and He turned once more to His disciples 
and said, “Who say ye that I am?” Once more 
Peter answered for the rest of the disciples and said, 
“Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God.” 
That has been the reply of earnest Christians ever 
since. 

It is not enough that the modern Christian be- 
lieves that Jesus Christ once lived or even that He 
was the greatest character and teacher who ever 
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existed. If he be a true Christian he must accept 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Master of his life. 

Whenever the Church has taken the first position 
stated by Peter it has gradually become weak and 
ineffective. Every age has had its intellectual lead- 
ers who have advocated a lower conception of Jesus 
Christ. But always that view has gone down. On 
the other hand, when the Church has taken the sec- 
ond position stated by Peter, it has always grown 
and flourished. In spite of all opposition and per- 
secution it has continued to increase in strength. 
This in itself is evidence that the position and view- 
point of the disciples is the true position. As 
Charles E. Jefferson has said, “If you tell me that 
God will allow a delusion to conquer the truth 
through sixty generations, and that He will permit 
a delusion to produce nobler men than the truth, 
and that He has so constructed the universe that a 
blasphemy and a lie will produce a Church richer 
in all the graces of the Spirit than truth can pro- 
duce, I will be tempted to say in Milton’s words, 
‘The pillared firmament is rottenness, and earth’s 
base built on stubble.’ ” 

Jesus had little to say regarding His own deity. 
He said, “Come unto me” and “Follow me.” Then 
after His disciples had been with Him and followed 
Him for a time He asked them the questions regard- 
ing their conception of His deity. When Peter told 
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Him they were sure He was ‘the Son of the living 
God, Jesus said, “Flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 

In other words, really to know Jesus as Lord re- 
quires spiritual discernment that only comes to a 
man who is willing to follow Jesus. Paul keeps 
reminding us that the deity of Jesus cannot be dis- 
cerned except by the spiritual heart. He insists 
time and again that the Gospel came to him as a 
divine revelation. On one occasion he said, “No 
man can say Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” 

This conception is without a doubt the most im- 
portant item in the creed of the modern Christian. 
To be a Christian is to be a follower of Jesus Christ, 
and to be a follower of Jesus Christ is to know Him 
as Lord and Master of our lives. To know Him as 
Lord and Master means more than the acceptation 
of any set of theories or collection of beliefs. As 
John Oxenham has said, it is— 


Not what, but Whom, I do believe; 
That, in my darkest hour of need, 
Hath comfort that no mortal creed 
To mortal man may give;— 

Not what, but Whom! 

For Christ is more than all the creeds, 
And his full life of gentle deeds 
Shall all the creeds outlive. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT 


As the modern seeker after truth thinks and 
studies about God and Jesus Christ he is led inevi- 
tably to a consideration of the Holy Spirit. He is 
apt to approach the consideration of this tenet of 
his creed very hesitantly. For there is so much that 
is mysterious about the work of the Spirit and so 
much of what appears to him to be fanaticism 
among those who give it their chief consideration 
that he is inclined at times to leave the whole sub- 
ject alone. 

The matter however is too important to be ig- 
nored. References in the Bible to the Person and 
work of the Holy Spirit are too frequent to be over- 
looked. The promises concerning His ministry are 
so wonderful and of such deep significance that it 
behooves every modern man to give them his ear- 
nest attention. 3 

A study of the Holy Spirit reveals several pro- 
found truths. First, there is the largest and broad- 
est work of the Spirit. A hint of this function is 
given in the promise of Jesus, “And he, when he is 
come, will convict the world in respect of sin, and 
of righteousness, and of judgment.” This is the 
broadest work of the Spirit because it has to do 
with all mankind—the world, as Jesus says. While 
this reference has to do particularly with the work 
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of the Spirit as far as the person and cause of Christ 
are concerned, yet it also suggests that God is in 
every man, saint and sinner alike, urging him to do 
right and avoid wrong. 

But while the broadest work of the Holy Spirit 
is done in the world among and with all men, the 
deepest work of the Holy Spirit is performed in the 
hearts and lives of believing Christian people. 
There is a sense in which “the world cannot receive” 
the Spirit. In fact, Jesus tells us that it is necessary 
for every one to be “born of the Spirit” before he 
can enter into the Kingdom of God. And it is not 
until a man is “born of the Spirit,” not until he has 
been resurrected from the state of “death through 
sin” into a “new life in Christ Jesus,” that he be- 
comes a Christian at all in the true sense of the 
word. 

There are many other ministrations of the Spirit, 
such as witnessing, communing, comforting, and the 
revealing of truth to Christian believers. All growth 
in Christian graces comes through the supply and 
administration of the Spirit of God. 

One ministration needs special reference. This 
work has been called by so many different names 
and described in such widely different terms that 
we are in danger of overlooking the significance of 
the fact itself. As J. Gilchrist Lawson says, “The 
Methodist may describe this deeper Christian expe- 
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rience as ‘entire sanctification,’ ‘holiness,’ or ‘per- 
fect love.’ The Baptist may call it the ‘baptism of 
the Holy Spirit,’ or the ‘filling of the Spirit.’ The 
Presbyterian may call it the ‘life of faith,’ or the 
‘rest of faith,’ or the ‘full assurance of faith.’ The 
Congregationalist may call it ‘entire consecration’. 
The Quaker may call it ‘living in the Spirit,’ or 
‘walking in the Spirit,’ or ‘overcoming power.’ The 
old Roman Catholic and Greek church writers may 
term it ‘death to the self-life,’ or ‘pure love.’ All 
these are Scriptural terms, or ideas, and all refer 
to a Spirit-filled Christian experience.” This expe- 
rience which has meant so much in the lives of 
Spirit-filled Christians of ancient and medieval 
times must not be overlooked by the modern man. 

The lives of all truly great Christians reveal the 
working of the Spirit of God which has given power 
and direction to their service. Many times men 
and women who have not possessed great natural 
accomplishments or who have not had the privi- 
lege of thorough training have accomplished far 
more for God and humanity than more talented 
and better trained individuals—all because they 
have permitted the Spirit of God to have full sway 
in their lives. 

The life of Dwight L. Moody illustrates this fact. 
Mr. Moody was efficient in the work of the King- 
dom from the very beginning of his Christian expe- 
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rience. But the era of real power in his life dates 
from his first visit to Great Britain. It was then 
that he heard the words which set him yearning for 
a deeper religious experience. He was sitting on a 
bench in a public park in Dublin one day talking 
to Henry Varley, an evangelist. During the course 
of their conversation Mr. Varley said, “The world 
has yet to see what God will do with and for and 
through and in and by the man who is fully con- 
secrated to Him.” “He said ‘a man,’” thought 
Moody, “he did not say, a ‘great man,’ nor a ‘learn- 
ed man,’ nor a ‘smart man,’ but simply ‘a man.’ I 
am a man, and it lies with the man himself whether 
he will or will not make that entire and full conse- 
cration. I will try my utmost to be that man.” 
That this was his determination and the fact that 
the resulting filling of the Spirit in his life was the 
secret of Mr. Moody’s wonderful success as a Chris- 
tian worker there can be little doubt. 

The modern man needs this filling of the Spirit 
just as much if not more than the men of old 
needed it. He can have this experience, just as 
truly as many of them had it, if he is willing to sac- 
rifice self and give all that he has to Christ and His 
Kingdom. 


A CHALLENGE TO CONSECRATION 


The great facts regarding God, Jesus Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit are the foundations upon which 
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every item of the modern man’s creed must be es- 
tablished. A modern prophet has said that when 
one has stated his conception of God he has written 
his theology. How much more so then is it true 
that one’s idea of the Father, the Savior, and the 
Comforter determines every other part of his creed. 

In the light of the truth that God is “Our 
Father,” Jesus Christ a revelation of God in human. 
form, and the Holy Spirit a divine power in the 
lives of men, our religion becomes real and livable. 
It ceases to be a matter of form and ceremony. It 
ceases to be a series of arbitrary laws and regula- 
tions. It ceases to be a philosophy of life. It be- 
comes what it is—a life full and free in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. It makes our relationship with God per- 
sonal and understandable. It brings our religion 
down to earth as well as elevates it to heaven. 

In the light of this conception, sin becomes a 
relationship of the wrong sort towards a Heavenly 
Father. It may be an attitude of rebellion, dis- 
obedience, disloyalty, forgetfulness, indifference, 
neglect, enmity—anything which would naturally 
erect a barrier between an erring son and a loving 
parent. When the son goes to the Father, asks His 
forgiveness, and begins to think and act and live 
as an honorable son should think and act and live, 
then he repents. Conversion is a change in relation- 
ship between God and man. It is not merely a 
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change in moral conduct. That comes as a result 
of the new relationship. The conversion itself is 
the conscious acceptance of God’s love as revealed 
through Jesus Christ and the surrender to it of the 
whole of one’s life. 

When a man is willing to accept God as his Fa- 
ther and men as his brethren, and lives his life 
accordingly, it affects his attitude towards others. 
The tendency of our modern social and industrial 
life is for men and women to look upon each other 
as so much labor power; so much of an influence 
with those who can give us what we want; so much 
of a quickener of agreeable sensations, rather than 
as sons and daughters of God and as our own broth- 
ers and sisters. Think what it would mean if we 
were true to this conception of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man in our private and 
social relationships! 

Think what this conception means in terms of 
Christian growth. No relationship between two in- 
dividuals can grow and deepen unless there is some 
sort of a contact or association. Blood ties alone 
are not sufficient to keep people close together. 
They must, in some way, enter into each other’s 
lives. That is what makes Bible reading and prayer 
so vital in the lives of Christian people. Through 
Bible study and prayer we associate with God as 
He is revealed to us through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Another condition of deepening relationships is 
expression. Modern psychology is emphasizing the 
fact that mankind is made for action and that every 
bodily and mental state tends inevitably to express 
itself in action. No idea or feeling or purpose can 
mean much without expression. There is a gen- 
eral psychological law that what is not expressed 
dies. So it is with our relationships, human and 
divine. 

One Sunday afternoon not long ago the writer 
was driving some little distance in an auto with a 
high-school student. He was a young man of high 
ideals but not a professing Christian or a regular 
attendant at church services. Every subject under 
the sun came up for discussion that afternoon ex- 
cept religion. Yet that was the thing nearest our 
hearts. It was also very evidently the subject the 
young man wanted to avoid. How to speak about 
it without antagonizing him was the problem. I 
prayed for divine guidance. Finally the opening 
came. From the bottom of my heart I poured 
forth my story. I told him what Christ had meant 
to me and done for me. I tried to express some- 
thing of the joy that filled my soul because of fel- 
lowship with Him. I even admitted my failures 
to keep close to Him and my shame at those short- 
comings. It was no attempt to win the young man 
to an immediate decision. Perhaps he was not 
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ready for that step. But he was ready, as every 
man is ready, to hear what a personal friendship 
had meant to one who is in turn a friend. Have 
you ever had the joy which comes with such an 
acknowledgment? If you have not, you have not 
only missed one of the greatest joys that can come 
to you as a Christian but you also are violating one 
of the fundamental principles of a deep and grow- 
ing relationship with God. 
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O OTHER organization has had to 
withstand more severe criticism in 
modern times than the Church 
of our forefathers. Throughout the 
Christian Era the Church of Jesus 

Christ has been criticized continually. Of course 
it has had its friends who have been loyally devoted 
to it. It has had its enemies too who never could 
sympathize with its motives and service because 
those enemies have “loved the darkness rather than 
the light; for their works were evil.” The most 
candid criticism, however, has come when men and 
women, with open minds and without prejudice, 
have seriously questioned the place, purpose, and 
plan of this venerable institution. 

Today the Church is undergoing a real test. In 
former days it could depend upon its recognized 
authority to demand unquestioned obedience and 
allegiance upon the part of its friends. It could 
depend upon its power and jurisdiction to combat 
its enemies. It could depend upon its historical 
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claims and traditions to silence those who seriously 
questioned its right to exist. 

Now things have changed. The old-time exter- 
nal authority has passed away. Tradition does not 
carry its former weight. Veneration has lost much 
of its power. Members of the Church feel free to 
question the organization’s efficiency and to sug- 
gest changes when and where they think it neces- 
sary. Enemies of the institution feel no restraint 
in attacking it. Those who are sympathetic, never- 
theless are heartless in their analysis of the Church’s 
raison d’étre. The general opinion is that the 
Church must “deliver the goods” or quit. 

The question arises, “Does the Church have a 
place and fulfill a need in the life of the modern 
manf” For the purpose of clarifying our thought 
and perhaps of strengthening our convictions, let 
us consider the attitude of those who doubt or deny 
that it does. There are at least three groups of 
people who take these attitudes of doubt or denial. 
First, there are— 


THOSE WHO ARE ANTAGONISTIC 


_ This class contains those who have little or no 
respect for the Church. It consists of men and 
women who look into the Church and see what to 
them appears to be corruption and hypocrisy. They 
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would destroy the evil by destroying the organiza- 
tion. This type of critic ranges from a conscien- 
tious group of sincere followers of Jesus Christ who 
oppose Christian organization as inimical to the 
best interests of the Kingdom of God, to the man 
of disreputable character and questionable motives 
who can be heard on the street corners of our large 
cities exalting what he purports are the principles of 
Jesus Christ in one breath and damning the Church 
in another. 

This type is made up of ecclesiastical anarchists. 
We commonly picture an anarchist in politics as 
one who throws bombs. That picture is liable to 
be deceiving. A conscientious anarchist in politics 
is one who believes in liberty and justice and equal 
rights for all but who, seeing the weakness of 
state machinery, would do away with the machin- 
ery altogether. We commonly think of an ecclesi- 
astical anarchist as one whose life is evil. That is 
not necessarily true. A conscientious anarchist in 
religion is one who believes in the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the Golden Rule, 
and other fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion but who, seeing some weakness within the 
Church, would do away entirely with the organi- 
zation. 

This point of view overlooks two very important 
facts. The first fact has to do with the nature of 
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man. As we have said already, in a previous chap- 
ter, man is instinctively religious. Worshipping 
with him is just as natural as eating or drinking. 
But there is a second and correlating fact which 
should not be forgotten—religion must have a so- 
cial manifestation. 

When men are greatly moved for any cause they 
naturally congregate. A fire breaks out in a com- 
munity. If it is very large, a great crowd will 
gather. Some will be drawn through a sincere desire 
to help the unfortunate owner of the building; 
some out of a fear that their adjoining buildings 
will burn; some perhaps out of sheer curiosity ; but 
all moved by emotion. The effect of love, fear, joy, 
curiosity, interest, or emotion of any kind is to 
draw people together. Religion contains a very 
strong element of emotion. That element inevi- 
tably causes men and women to gather together. 
We speak now of every kind of religion. 

What is true, in this respect, of religion in gen- 
eral is especially true of Christianity. The religion 
of Jesus Christ is primarily a social religion. It 
teaches us that God is our Father and all men are 
brothers. We are therefore members of one great 
family. But family life would be impossible unless 
the members of the family came together occasion- 
ally. When Jesus was upon earth, “great multi- 
tudes followed Him.” After He was gone His fol- 
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lowers naturally gravitated together. They met 
constantly and regularly in order that they might 
pray and praise. Every evening they partook to- 
gether, in little groups, of a simple meal in memory 
of Him. From the very first their religion mani- 
fested a marked social tendency. 

The writer to the Hebrews exhorts his converts 
not to forsake the assembling of themselves to- 
gether. Converts to Christianity from that day to 
this have always heeded that admonition. Whether 
they did it from a sense of duty or as a natural con- 
sequence of their religious experience matters little. 
Wherever you find true Christians you will find 
men and women gathering together, singing to- 
gether, listening to the teaching from the pulpit 
together, studying the Bible together, and working 
together in the furthering of Christ’s kingdom upon 
this earth. When men get together intellectually, 
they start a school. When men get together politi- 
cally, they form a party. When men get together 
religiously, they build a church. The Christian 
Church is as natural an expression of Christianity 
as religion is of human nature. 

Not only is Christian organization natural but 
it is also necessary. No great evil has ever been 
overcome and no great advance ever made along 
moral or religious lines without organization. _ 
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At first, in the slavery issue, there were a number 
of people in both the North and the South who re- 
garded slavery as wrong. But it was not until anti- 
slavery societies and abolition associations were 
formed and political forces united that the evil ulti- 
mately was overcome. 

The same thing was true of the liquor evil. At 
first there were individuals here and there who were 
opposed to the evils of strong drink. But it was 
not until the Good Templars, the Prohibition party, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the 
Anti-Saloon League absorbed themselves in their 
cause that the saloon was finally eliminated from 
our national life. 

So long as evil is organized in this world, it would 
be suicide for the Kingdom of God if the forces of 
righteousness refused to organize. The Church is 
Christianity in action. It is organized righteous- 
ness battling against organized evil. It is not only 
a natural but a necessary instrument for the fur- 
thering of Christ’s Kingdom upon this earth. 


THOSE WHO ARE CRITICAL 


This type of people are not so much antagonistic 
to the Church as critical towards it. They do not 
necessarily claim that it should be abolished but 
they “stand off” and find fault with it. Sometimes 
the criticism is directed against the Church as a 
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whole—against organized Christianity. The charge 
is made that the Church has neglected its social 
responsibilities, that it has not stood for social jus- 
tice, that it has neglected the widow and the or- 
phans, and that it has taken the side of the rich man 
rather than that of the poor man. Sometimes the 
charge is directed against the denominations within 
the Church. The accusation here is that the Church 
is divided against itself, that its present divisions 
are the outgrowth of bitter quarrels, and that it not 
only permits but encourages wasteful competition. 
Often the charge is directed against individual 
churches. The claim here is that most church ser- 
vices are dull and most ministers uninteresting. 
Usually the charge is made against church members 
and has to do with their asserted inconsistencies. 
The objection here is that church members do not 
practice what they profess and the favorite term 
used is “hypocrites.” 
That there is some foundation for all of these 
charges no discerning lover of the Church will deny. 
That the attitude of those who “stand off” and crit- 
icise is wrong, is also apparent. If our public 
schools are not efficient we do not “stand off” and 
criticize them. Rather, as public spirited citizens, 
we go to the poles, having paid our pole tax, and 
vote for public officials who will give us the kind of 
schools we ought to have. If our town, state, or 
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national government is corrupt or inefficient, we do 
not “stand off” and find fault. We pay our taxes, 
go to the poles and register our protest. Most of 
us recognize the fact that we must have schools and 
that we must have machinery of government. If 
either our educational program or our political ad- 
ministration is not what it ought to be, we will 
make it what it ought to be. 

The same principle applies to the Church. If 
Christian organization is necessary, then as public 
spirited citizens, we ought to promote that organi- 
zation. If at any time the institution becomes cor- 
rupt or inefficient, we must register our protest at 
the same time that we are shouldering our obliga- 
tions. In other words, as in the case of schools, 
government, or other necessary institutions, our ob- 
jections ought not to come from the outside, where 
one shirks responsibilities, but from the inside, 
where one has a right to speak and vote. 

Undoubtedly there is some foundation for the 
charges directed against the Church. Certainly the 
Church has not been always fully awake to its so- 
cial responsibilities, especially in modern times. A 
conservative institution, thrown suddenly into the 
midst of a new social world and a new inner world 
of thought, it has found difficulty in adjusting itself 
to the new situation. There are many who believe 
that in the attempt to adjust itself, it has neglected 
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its legitimate moral and social task for an intellec- 
tual one. They believe that the revolution in our 
manner of thinking has so absorbed the attention 
of spiritual leaders in the attempt to readjust their 
creeds and their viewpoints that these leaders have 
neglected to some extent the new duties and respon- 
sibilities which the change in the outer world has 
brought about. In short, the emphasis has been 
put too much upon theology and too little upon 
sociology. 

It is not within the scope of this chapter to deal 
at length with this problem. It is nothing more 
than fair however to call attention to the ever 
enlarging social program of the modern church—its 
visitation and relief work, its recreational program, 
its social settlement and institutional work—to il- 
lustrate how the Church is endeavoring to do its 
duty along social lines. Even when we recognize 
that Christian sympathy and charity cannot satisfy 
the demands of the times; that the Church, if it is 
to meet the need of the day, must stand for social 
justice, yet no one can read the social creed of any 
of the denominations and have a clear conception 
of the Kingdom of God as it is being more and more 
taught without recognizing that if the Church is not 
doing its duty, it is at least attempting to do it. 
And that even as this great institution finally 
awakened to the evils of slavery and later of liquor, 
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that it is now awakening to the evils of social injus- 
tice and, unless all signs fail, it is to play its part 
in overcoming this great evil of modern times. 

Is it true that church services today are dull and 
uninteresting? Speaking by and large, it is not 
true. Church services today are more interesting 
than they ever have been before. Where they seem 
dull it is more often the fault of the congregation 
than the preacher or the choir. The modern man, 
and especially the present-day American, has be- 
come a victim of the rush of modern life. He can 
do almost anything better than he can sit still. He 
does his business in a hurry, eats and walks in a 
hurry and, in general, he lives in a hurry. But his 
motto of “lots of pep” fails him the moment he 
steps into a church. To hurry and to worship at 
the same time are impossible. The worshipful 
mind is a mind of calmness. Living in the mad 
rush of modern business, the whirl of society, and 
the turmoil of the amusement world, it is no won- 
der that church services so often seem slow and 
dull and the minister a moss-covered leftover of a 
bygone age. 

When we complain about the dullness or lack of 
interest in so many churches we ought not to forget 
that the purpose of the Church is not to entertain 
men. If it were it could not hope to compete against 
the theaters and amusement resorts of our day. 
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The one duty which will make the Church forever 
necessary to society is the duty of producing Chris- 
tian men and women. The greatest victory that the 
Church can have is to see one sinner repent. The 
supreme aim of the Church, therefore, must be to 
lift men up from a life of sin into a sense of brother- 
hood through fellowship with God. It must pro- 
vide inspiration which will lead to action, vision 
which will lead to the performance of duty and 
sanctification which will lead to service. It must 
provide not more “pep” but more power from on 
high. And when it does this it will forever justify 
its right to exist. 

Consider the charge of a divided Church. The 
fact that many of our denominations are the out- 
growth of bitter wranglings concerns a few people 
but not many. The average man outside the 
Church is either ignorant or indifferent to the origin 
of denominations. The thing which is apparent to 
him is the fact that we have several denominations 
in many towns able only to support one or two and 
that these denominations very often work in direct 
opposition to each other. This, he believes, is ineffi- 
cient and efficiency is a pet hobby of the modern 
man. The ideal of a unified Church appeals to him. 

In considering the need of a unified Church we 
must not confuse the union of all denominations 
with the cry sometimes raised for one great denom- 
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ination. The New Testament emphasis is upon 
spiritual unity. Christ in the upper chamber prays 
that His disciples may be one, but He does not ask 
that they be one in ritual or in government. His 
prayer is, “That they may be one in us,” that is, 
that they may be one in spiritual life or in love. 
Love is the basis of union and wherever we have 
love we always have unity. Paul stresses the same 
thought. He urges his converts to “keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace.” In his first 
letter to the Corinthians he says: “Now there are 
diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. And there 
are diversities of ministration, and the same Lord. 
And there are diversities of workings, but the same 
God, who worketh all things in all.” 

The advisability of one great denomination is 
debatable. The need of real church unity which 
does away with wasteful rivalry is not debatable. 
The writer has no desire to minimize or excuse any 
tendency towards competition rather than cooper- 
ation among denominations. 

It is only fair to the Church, however, to be mind- ° 
ful of the fact that conditions now are far better 
than they were in the days of our fathers. There 
is apparent today a deep pervading unity running 
through the Christian world. All evangelical de- 
nominations are already one in their purpose, spirit, 
and aspirations. That this unity has not done away 
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with overlapping is unfortunate, just as it is unfor- 
tunate that there is so much competition which is 
foolish and wasteful in our modern business, indus- 
trial, and professional worlds. The fact that com- 
petition is fast being done away with in foreign 
lands where denominations have apportioned out 
their fields of labor and in the new territories at 
home where much the same thing is being done, 
shows that the spirit of the Church is sincere. The 
consciousness of the need for unity is one more rea- 
son why the modern man should unite with some 
denomination of his choice in order that his ideas 
and his influence may make for oneness among 
Christian workers. 

Perhaps the most common criticism of all has to 
do with the asserted inconsistencies of professing 
Christians. The cry of hypocrite, we believe, has 
been raised more often than any other cry by those 
who “stand off” and criticize the Church. 

Admittedly there are hypocrites in the Christian 
organization. The writer believes that “protracted 
spiritual infancy” is a much more prevalent disease 
than hypocrisy. Nevertheless, there are quack doc- 
tors, shyster lawyers, unscrupulous business men, 
dishonest lodge adherents, unprincipled college fra- 
ternity brothers, and it is natural to expect that 
there are also hypocritical church members. 
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What is supposed to be hypocrisy is very often 
ignorance of what Jesus would have done or a fail- 
ure to make a complete surrender or a lack of real 
passion for righteousness—not a deliberate plan to 
profess one kind of life and live another one. The 
Bible speaks of “babes in Christ,” those who have 
not yet grown in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ, and babes are always doing the 
wrong thing at the right moment or the right thing 
at the wrong moment. 

The Church is not a glass cage where we have a 
weekly exhibition of saints or a platform upon which 
members stand and say to the rest of the commu- 
nity, “Come and look us over. We are better than 
the rest of you.” It is a hospital where people are 
spiritually healed. It is a school where we learn of 
Christ and His commandments. It is a home where 
we have fellowship with each other and communion 
with God. It is an army which carries the banner 
of Christ’s Kingdom upon earth. A man joins the 
Church because he believes in Christian organiza- 
tion and because he sincerely desires to do his part 
in Christ’s Kingdom, not because he professes to 
be better than someone else. 

Even where the charge of hypocrisy can be up- 
held, the presence of hypocrites in the Church does 
not condemn the organization any more than coun- 
terfeit money repudiates United States currency or 
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quack doctors discard the medical profession or 
shyster lawyers disclaim the profession of law. 
Jesus knew His church would have weaknesses 
but He was still confident of its ultimate success. 
“Thou art Peter,” He said, “and upon this rock I 
will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it.” Some believe that Jesus 
was thinking of Peter after he became hardened by 
temptation and thus became firm as a rock. Others 
say that Jesus was building His church not upon 
Peter but upon Peter’s confession that Christ was 
the Son of God. Still others believe that Jesus was 
looking forward to Pentecost which would have a 
transforming effect upon Peter. Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell insists that we accept the obvious and 
surface meaning of the words, i.e., Jesus meant that 
He appreciated the fact that His organization would 
have to be built upon men who were like Peter as 
he was then—weak, blundering, and imperfect. 
The charge of hypocrisy might very well have 
been made in those days when Peter rebuked his 
Master for doing His duty or when he called from 
the Savior’s lips the stern words, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan; thou art a stumbling block unto me.” 
It was Peter who said to the Master on that event- 
ful day of the betrayal, “If all shall be offended in 
Thee, I will never be offended!” Yet before the 
night had passed and the cock had crowed this same 
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Peter had denied his Lord in the midst of cursing. 
Surely if the Master could forgive such weakness _ 
in the founders of the Church we ought to be very 
lenient towards those who today are carrying on the 
work begun so many years go. 


THOSE WHO ARE INDIFFERENT 


There is still another group, the largest in num- 
ber, whose members are neither antagonistic nor 
even severely critical towards the Church. They 
are merely indifferent to its claims. It may be that 
they are secret disciples or independents who do not 
see any need to attend or join the Church. It may 
be that they do appreciate the need but their indif- 
ference is due to procrastination. It may be that 
the stress and strain of the secular week may cause 
them to convert their Sabbath into a day of absolute 
rest or recreation. It may be that because church- 
membership and even attendance is based on the 
necessity of personal religion, they prefer the non- 
religious or irreligious life. In any case, they are 
indifferent to their need of the Church and the 
Church’s need of them. 

Many reasons might be given why the modern 
man needs the Church. If for no other reason, he 
needs it because of its saving power. Jesus said, 
“Ye must be born anew” and that “except one be 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
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the Kingdom of God.” The Church is the one insti- 
tution which emphasizes the need and teaches the 
way to fulfill the command of the Master. In the 
vast majority of cases people who are “born anew” 
have that experience as a result of the influence of 
some organized church. 

The modern man needs the Church because of 
its educative power. The basis of our intellectual 
nature is reason; the basis of our moral nature is 
conscience; the basis of our religious nature is faith. 
One’s conscience and one’s faith are just as suscep- 
tible of development as one’s reason. 

Most of the studies taught and courses given in 
our schools and colleges have to do with the devel- 
opment of man’s reasoning power. The only school 
whose primary and avowed purpose is the develop- 
ment of man’s conscience and faith, or two-thirds 
of his psychological nature, is the Church School. 
Does it not stand to reason that we need the Church 
and its School if for no other reason than its con- 
tribution to our education? 

Today, as always, we need instruction and inspi- 
ration which will help us control our impulses, take 
away our conceits, curb our impatience, check our 
selfishness, and subdue our wilfulness. We need a 
pulpit and a school which will not only teach but 
emphasize constantly the need of humility, patience, 
forbearance, obedience, and self-control. 
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In our day when wealth is abundant and many 
are centering their whole lives upon its accumula- 
tion, we need an institution which will constantly 
repeat the story of the man who paid more attention 
to his barns than to his soul and the man who 
though materially rich lost his eternal inheritance. 
In this age of machinery when there is constant 
danger of men’s being looked upon as mere cogs in 
the wheels of commerce, an institution is needed 
which will emphasize the importance of a soul and 
the worth of aman. In this day when there is class 
hatred and national bigotry leading to divisions and 
strifes and wars, we need an organization which 
will challenge men to brotherhood, equality, “peace 
among men,” and the principle that “One is your 
Master, and all ye are brethren.” 


A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN PARTICIPATION 


The Church presents an appeal to every man who 
desires to be a Christian. The very least that he 
can do is to assume towards it an attitude of good 
will. However inadequate it may be, it answers the 
need in the hearts of Christian people for a time 
and place to share their religious experiences. How- 
ever inefficient, it has generated inspiration for 
countless moral reforms and has been the instru- 
ment through which great missionary movements 
have functioned. With all its weaknesses, it repre- 
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sents organized righteousness battling against or- 
ganized evil. It is one of the oldest and most 
effective of all institutions and as such commands 
respect. 

But the Church cannot live on respect. It must 
be sustained. James Russell Lowell once said in 
essence that there is not a place on the planet ten 
miles square where a decent man can live in com- 
fort and security, supporting and educating his chil- 
dren, unspoiled and unpolluted; a place where age 
is reverenced, infancy cherished, manhood respect- 
ed, womanhood honored, and human life held in 
due regard, where the gospel of Christ has not gone 
first and cleared the way. As the instrument 
through which this work has been carried on, the 
Church deserves not only the good will but the ac- 
tive support of every public spirited citizen. 

How can this support be given? Of course we 
must attend regularly its services and contribute to 
its maintenance. Failure to attend or to contrib- 
ute virtually votes for the elimination of the insti- 
tution from society. It is no more excusable than 
the failure to uphold the State by not paying taxes 
or voting. 

But even church attendance and financial assis- 
tance are not enough. To give whole-hearted sup- 
port to any institution it is necessary to become an 
integral part of the organization through which it 
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functions. Without this formal “joining,” the or- 
ganization could neither function efficiently nor 
perpetuate itself. 

A few pages back we likened the Church to a 
hospital, to a school, to a home, and to an army. 
In a hospital doctors join the staff, nurses register, 
and patients enter. In a public school teachers sign 
their contracts and scholars enroll. In a college 
professors occupy chairs and students matriculate. 
In a home husbands and wives sign marriage certif- 
icates and when a child is born the doctor makes 
out a birth certificate. In an army soldiers enlist 
and officers formally accept commissions. And in 
the Church of Jesus Christ the modern Christian - 
formally unites or joins with the denomination of 
' his choice in order that his life and his influence 
may make for the highest efficiency in the Kingdom 
of God. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MODERN MAN AND AMUSEMENTS 
OR 


A CHALLENGE 
TO ACTIVE CHRISTIAN LIVING 





“ohe Modern Man and “Amusements 
or a Challenge to Active Christian Living 


~Src>---—__— 


S THESE words are being written 
there is lying on the writer’s desk 
a book on Popular Amusements 
published in the year 1869. The 
Introduction was written by a bishop 
of one of the great churches who said: “Does the 
studious, hard-working minister need recreation? 
Let him find it in turning from the severe study of 
theology to poetry ... or logic. Does he need 
still greater change? Let him take up for the time 
being astronomy or geology or history. Does he 
need physical as well as mental relaxation and 
change? Certainly he can find them in his pastoral 
work—in visiting the sick, in instructing childhood, 
in walking, or riding, or attending to the interests 
of his family, or enjoying ¢heir society. . . . Does 
the layman of the Church need recreation as a re- 
lief from the monotonous and exhausting labors and 
cares that come upon him daily? Let him find it 
in gardening, in cultivating flowers, in reading, in 
. attending instructive lectures, in attending de- 
votional meetings.” 
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These words are typical of the point of view of 
a great many people a few years ago. Our fore- 
fathers believed in recreation within certain limits. 
To them it was something which might be indulged 
in as a relaxation from labor. They were willing 
even to admit that recreation was necessary, espe- 
cially for young people, in order that they might 
be better prepared for work. “AIl work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” they used to say. In 
spite of such admissions, however, no one ever 
dreamed in those days of playground associations, 
recreational centers, organized high-school and col- 
lege athletics, play methods in kindergarten work, 
Boy Scouts, Rangers, Camp Fire Girls, institutional 
churches, or many other modern expressions of play 
life. Our fathers did not preach play, they merely 
permitted it for motives of health and efficiency. 

The modern man has a different conception of 
the whole subject of recreation. We are today cul- 
tivating play instead of merely permitting it. We 
are looking upon play.not so much as a more or less 
permissible sin but rather as a system of training 
for body, mind, and soub. The little white-steepled 
church located in a graveyard has been supplanted 
by a modern building equipped to take care of the 
social and physical as well as religious needs of the 
community. The little red schoolhouse with its va- 
cant lot in which to play has been replaced by a 
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large union school building with an equipped play- 
ground and supervised play life. The old wooden 
factory with its uninviting surroundings and unliy- 
able conditions has been supplanted by a modern 
plant with club rooms and athletic fields. We have 
ceased to look upon play as an indulgence. We 
regard it now as a boon to mankind and the birth- 
right of every man, woman, and child. 

But while certain influences are elevating and 
even exalting play in the thoughts of the modern 
man, other influences are degrading it. As one 
might expect, knowing some of the tendencies of 
human nature, many people throughout the ages 
have used their leisure hours for sinful purposes. 
There always have been those, too, who have looked 
upon the leisure hours of mankind as an opportu- 
nity to accomplish selfish aims. Today these ten- 
dencies within and influences without are peculiarly 
operative. So much so, in fact, that they are having 
as much of a demoralizing effect on modern life as 
the new emphasis on the value of play is having a 
moralizing effect. 


NEW FACTORS 
That we may have a better understanding of how 


the amusement situation of today differs from the 
situation of forty or fifty years ago, we must take 
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into consideration certain factors. The first factor 
is that the modern man is apt to have a greater de- 
mand for amusements than had his father. 

The invention of machinery, which resulted in 
the modern manufacturing era, also caused a dis- 
tinct loss of happiness in the performance of many 
kinds of work. In the olden days, before the divi- 
sion of labor, a man learned all of his trade and 
had an opportunity to become as much of an artist 
as a portrait painter or a musician. Naturally, good 
workmen could find a joy in their labor because it 
was creative. ‘Today economic conditions make 
it almost impossible for multitudes to find in their 
work the satisfaction and joy which they crave. 
Work in factories is almost totally mechanical. 
The worker is literally part of the machinery of the 
mill. Usually there is no creative spirit in his work 
and very little opportunity for self-expression. A 
clerk in a department store must conform to a com- 
mon standard, even as to the clothes she wears. 
There can be no real joy.in labor which is not crea- 
tive, which contains no variety, which’ does not 
demand the use of either the brain or the imagina- 
tion, which consists of doing the same thing in the 
same way for the same purpose hour after hour and 
day after day. 

Human life demands joy. The impulse to create 
is universal. We are so constituted that we must 
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express our inner selves. In a modern industrial 
society, therefore, this joy must be obtained outside 
of working hours. The creative impulses, which can 
find no expression in pasting labels on cans or pack- 
ing fruit will find expression in following in imagi- 
nation a play or motion picture drama. Or perhaps 
the worker will go to dance halls or amusement 
parks and beaches where his or her individuality can 
find expression in association with others. The 
very monotony of so many kinds of labor today 
creates an increased demand for variety and excite- 
ment during leisure hours. 

With this increased demand for amusements 
there has come a recklessness in satisfying the de- 
mand. We have pointed out in a previous chapter 
that the man of today does not feel the restraint 
morally which men of many former generations 
felt. Because of the decline of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, the elimination of fear as a controlling element, 
the freedom from restraint made possible by city 
life, there is an indisposition upon the part of many 
to inquire seriously into the right or wrong of any 
course of conduct. There is a recklessness amount- 
ing to insanity which makes the modern man indif- 
ferent to his forms of amusement just as it has made 
him indifferent to his religion and his church. This 
indifference is intensified by a disposition to seek 
less for the future joys of Paradise and more for 
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ordinary everyday happiness. The result, in this 
country at least, is that we have a nation madly 
striving to invent and enjoy all kinds of amuse- 
ments and pleasures and pastimes. The modern 
musical comedy, the cabaret craze, the road houses, 
the freak dances, the speculating fever, the gam- 
bling mania, the jazz music, and the popular dis- 
regard for law are just a few expressions of this 
spirit of abandonment. 

This recklessness in satisfying the increased de- 
mand for amusements and this indifference as to 
how we are entertained has permitted an evil ten- 
dency to tighten its grasp upon our leisure hours. 
Our pastimes have become more and more commer- 
cialized. It is estimated, for instance, that the 
annual cost per capita for the municipal program 
of recreation in Detroit is a little over five cents, 
and in Cincinnati seven cents. While the money 
spent by churches and similar organizations for the 
same purpose would increase the amount of this 
expenditure, yet the total amount would be pitiably 
small compared to $6.45, which is the estimated 
cost per capita to the American people for commer- 
cial amusements. This same condition exists in 
all parts of the country and has greatly influenced 
both the kind and quality of present-day diversions. 

Due largely to commercial influences there has 
grown up in this country the habit of being amused. 
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People today do not play so much as they watch 
others play. City congestion, nerve exhaustion, 
and the lack of proper facilities make private recre- 
ation difficult. People flock, therefore, to places of 
entertainment and look on while other people do 
their playing for them. A small group of motion- 
picture actors and actresses today do all the playing 
for millions of onlookers. Nine players sometimes 
represent an entire city in the sport of baseball. 
Circus performers and vaudeville actors represent 
the play life of thousands and thousands of people. 

If these performers inspired the rest of us to play 
better or more often they would make a distinct 
contribution to the play life of the general public. 
As it is, their expertness shames us into inactivity. 
Our own lethargy, due largely to the fatigue of 
strenuous living, diminishes the desire to exercise 
mind or body. Thrills for every normal craving of 
mankind are offered and can be enjoyed by the 
audience with little mental or physical effort. The 
entire procedure tends to curb and repress rather 
than stimulate and develop the play life of the gen- 
eral public. 

The quality of amusements, also, is affected by 
the monetary evil. Most places of amusement to- 
day are conducted by individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals who are in the business to make money. 
If our places of amusement were truly educational 
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institutions, they would, like our public schools, 
libraries, universities, and symphony orchestras, 
educate the public taste and give to the public that 
which would be most helpful. As long as they re- 
main purely money-making institutions, they give 
to the public not what it needs but what it wants, 
not what will do the most good but what will sat- 
isfy a momentary craving or desire. 

The commercial manager provides for the most 
part emotional stimulation rather than aesthetic or 
intellectual stimulation because he knows what his 
crowd prefers. He furnishes sensations because sen- 
sation is the craze of the age. He supplies all kinds 
of excitement, and very often sexual excitement, 
because men spend more freely when excited. 


EFFECT ON THE THEATER 


Consider the effect of this situation on the dra- 
matic type of amusements, such as serious drama, 
melodrama, burlesque, musical comedy, vaudeville, 
and motion pictures. 

Acting is an art. The writing of plays is just as 
noble a profession as the writing of a poem or a 
novel. In fact, our greatest masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature are in the form of the drama. The 
faithful portrayal of these plays is just as noble as 
the writing of them. Serious drama has been de- 
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action.” As such it is a fine art. 

Looking at it from the standpoint of recreation, 
the real value of this art is that it does truly portray 
life. As we gaze upon the portrayal we are lifted 
out of our own groove of everyday living and we 
live, if but for a time, in a new world under new 
conditions. The failures described warn us; the 
success depicted encourages us. We are not only 
interested and furnished with diversion but we are 
also uplifted and inspired. Thus the best type of 
drama furnishes “re-creation” in the truest sense of 
the word. 

Unfortunately these beneficent results often are 
lost in commercialized drama. As long as the pro- 
ducer is in the business to make money he must, 
like the haberdasher or the grocer, fulfill public de- 
mand. The public insists, during its hours of lei- 
sure, that it be amused and entertained. And life 
which is misrepresented seems more amusing and 
entertaining than life which is faithfully portrayed. 

Misrepresentation on the commercialized stage 
today manifests itself in many ways. Sometimes 
one finds it in the repeated failures accurately to 
picture true conditions. Criminals frequently be- 
come heroes. The principle of retribution often is 
overlooked. No matter how many fundamental 
moral principles the leading characters violate in 
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order to make the story come out right, they “live 
happily ever after.” In actual life, when a person 
violates law, he pays the penalty for it; in the mo- 
tion picture or spoken drama, when the same laws 
are transgressed, the penalties are very often for- 
gotten or minimized unless they fit in with the gen- 
eral scheme of the story. 

Then, too, the commercialized theater misrepre- 
sents life in the fact that it deals very often with 
only half truths. Musical comedy, burlesque, and 
vaudeville are illustrations. The sly wink, the de- 
ceiving of a wife by her husband or a husband by 
his wife, the habit of lying when one gets caught 
in a dilemma, the implication that all people live 
according to the money standard, the ridiculing of 
various laws of God and man are characteristic of 
this institution which tends to portray nature in 
her worst rather than her best moods. As Dr. 
Brand says: “Nature is not always after money. 
Nature is not always in an agony of either horror 
or laughter. Nature is not always languishing with 
a great sorrow on her face and a bottle of laudanum 
in her pocket, weeping last tears over a false lover. 
Nature is not always nude, whirling around on one 
great toe, while the other is up in the air. Nature 
is sane, rational, decently clad, patient, self-con- 
tained, not living for cash, even divinely beautiful 
at times, like her Maker.” 
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The worst misrepresentations are the scenes 
which are sensually suggestive. The average audi- 
ence contains a group of people who especially crave 
this form of entertainment. To satisfy this demand 
the average manager will go as far as he can with- 
out positively antagonizing the rest of the audience. 
The result is a condition described by Richard 
Henry Edwards: “Even in high grade theaters some 
of the plays presented offer little more than a series 
of highly colored scenes full of voluptuous sugges- 
tion, under the guise of dramatic art. In downward 
scale to the undisguised exhibition of lewd dances 
in cheap burlesque and vaudeville shows, there 
range all varieties of song and dance, posture and 
gesture, dialogue and chorus which are frequently 
animated by no other motive than that of sex sug- 
gestion.” 

It ought to go without saying that when a man- 
ager or a playwright or an actor deceives people 
about the fundamental principles of life he is a dan- 
gerous individual. Truth is one of the most sacred 
heritages of the human race. Millions have fought 
and died for it. Honor, faith, loyalty, honesty, pu- 
rity, reverence, and obedience to law and order con- 
stitute the very fabric of civilization . To eliminate 
or subvert them would be to destroy our whole so- 
cial order. In so far, therefore, as the theater today 
is misrepresenting life it is decidedly harmful. 


\ 
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Many friends of the modern drama have great 
hopes for the future of the theater. These friends 
are trying as best they can to offset its perilous 
drift. The Drama League of America, the dra- 
matic societies of all our large cities, and the drama 
department of various women’s clubs are largely 
protests against the evils common to commercial- 
ism. A number of high class companies are fight- 
ing the same battle in devoting themselves to the 
best drama at the risk of financial loss. There are 
still others who, appreciating the educational value 
of the institution, are advocating the privately en- 
dowed or municipal theater in order that the com- 
mercial end and its attendant evils may be banished. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign in the whole field 
of drama is the increased demand for better motion 
pictures to be used in our schools and churches and 
also the growing popularity of pageantry. 

The motion picture is becoming a very important 
educational factor. Psychologists say that the visual 
impression on our memory is deeper, stronger, and 
more lasting than any other impression. The pos- 
sibilities of films which create the right kind of vis- 
ual images is evident. 

Perhaps of even greater importance from the 
standpoint of recreation, is the new emphasis upon 
pageantry. This type of drama is being portrayed 
in our schools, churches, and community centers. 
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It has a distinct social value in that it is a legiti- 
mate expression of the dramatic instinct and offers 
an opportunity for a large number of amateurs to 
become participants. It is also free from the com- 
mercial taint and interprets life as a whole. The 
value of this form of drama in deepening the moral 
significance of historical events, national ideals, and 
biblical teachings has been demonstrated. 


EFFECT ON SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


There is another phase of the amusement ques- 
tion which presents a perplexing problem to the 
modern man. This phase has to do with amuse- 
ments growing out of social relationships. 

Man is inherently social. The impulse of men 
and women is to associate with one another. 
Rightly expressed, this association leads to friend- 
ship and brotherhood. Between sexes it results in 
love and marriage. This social intercourse natur- 
ally manifests itself more in the leisure hours of 
men and women than in their hours of labor. 

The commercial amusement manager has taken 
advantage of this fact. He has provided means and 
methods whereby men and women may associate 
together while they are spending money. By pro- 
viding opportunities to eat, drink, smoke, or dance, 
he creates sociability at the same time that he reaps 
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a harvest of dollars. Naturally, if money-making 
is his chief aim, he will try to create an atmosphere 
most conducive to reckless spending. _ 

The cabaret is typical of the atmosphere which 
the modern commercial manager tries to create. All 
the dangers accompanying promiscuous social gath- 
erings attend the restaurant features. All the evils 
incident to the commercialized theater accompany 
the entertainment program. These dangers and 
evils are augmented by the fact that the entertain- 
ers are usually scantily dressed young women who 
mingle with the guests, singing and acting in a sug- 
gestive manner. An atmosphere of familiarity, 
license, and even recklessness is thus created. 

This looseness of relationship is increased still 
further in public dance halls where freak dancing 
is permitted. The modern dance is the result of an 
evolution. In the earlier days some forms of danc- 
ing were used as religious rites. Among the Jews, 
Miriam the prophetess danced to the sound of tim- 
brels and David “danced before Jehovah with all 
his might.” This kind of dancing, however, was 
performed by individuals or groups of individuals, 
not couples, and it was usually performed in the 
open air during the day time. It was not until 
some time later that dancing between sexes came 
into vogue. 
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The dance of our forefathers consisted of such 
expressions as the stately minuet and the Virginia 
Reel. Then came the “square dance” with much of 
the conservatism of the older dances. This was 
followed by the “round dance” which involved a 
close and continuous proximity of two individuals. 
The latest dances involve a degree of physical con- 
tact unknown in dancing even a few years ago. In 
fact the new steps today are so difficult to learn 
that only a few actually do learn them while the 
rest merely slip, slide, and walk over the floor. 
Thus there is given an opportunity for familiarity 
impossible in the older dances. 

Even under the most careful supervision and 
among the most select group, it is doubtful if danc- 
ing as it is practised today, offers any wholesome 
contribution to our recreational life. A form of 
exercise beginning when other social functions are 
ending, conducted within a building where the 
atmosphere is often stuffy, accompanied usually by 
an overindulgence of food and drink, resulting as a 
rule in dissipation and exhaustion, cannot be rec- 
ommended on the grounds of physical exercise. In 
fact, from the standpoint of hygiene, it compares 
unfavorably with almost every form of outdoor 
pastime. 

Neither does the dance make any particular con- 
tribution to our intellectual life. In fact one reason 
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for its popularity is that it can be used as a tempo- 
rary expedient in the absence of intellectual re- 
sources. The writer remembers many discussions 
in college fraternity meetings regarding plans 
for various programs of entertainment, containing 
unique features, which almost always ended with 
some such remark as, “We haven’t time to think 
up new stunts. Let’s put on a dance. It doesn’t 
require much preparation and everybody always has 
a good time.” 

The dance produces a form of emotional excite- 
ment, through its stimulation of the senses, which 
makes almost any intellectual or aesthetic appeal 
seem dull and uninteresting. It is suggestive that 
at any gathering where a variety of program is 
planned, dancing always comes last. For it to come 
at any other time would be an anticlimax. No 
other form of entertainment appears to possess such 
exciting interest. If the dance prepared the way 
for something higher and finer, it would be a means 
to anend. As it is, it becomes an end in itself and 
that end is emotional and not intellectual stimu- 
lation. 

Neither can the dance command hearty endorse- 
ment on account of any contribution it makes to 
the development of needed social qualities. We may 
differ as to whether our age is morally better or 
worse than the age of our fathers. Surely there 
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seems to be a justice, kindness, and mercy abroad 
- which surpasses that of any age in the world’s his- 
tory. On the other hand, there is a lack of self- 
restraint and a recklessness apparent which is de- 
cidedly dangerous. The theory of individual lib- 
erty has degenerated, in many cases, into a selfish 
individualism resulting in self-gratification. The 
weakening of the bonds of respect and reverence for 
others has brought on acute social and industrial, 
as well as personal problems. A passion for self- 
indulgence bids fair to cast us into a state of moral 
barbarism. Our age is desperately in need of means 
and methods whereby all of us may be impressed 
with the need of self-control, willingness to sacrifice 
our own pleasure for the good of others, and a deep- 
ening chivalry which is born in respect and rever- 
ence for the personality of others. 

That the modern dance helps to develop any of 
these much needed qualities hardly can be main- 
tained. In fact the dance permits liberties which 
are tolerated nowhere else in society. It breaks 
down barriers with which womanhood ordinarily 
safeguards itself against unwelcome intrusion. In 
many individual cases, it unduly stimulates feelings 
already under insufficient control and tends to dis- 
sipate restraints and reserves which are necessary 
to character building. 

In public dance halls, where dancing is promis- 
cuous, these tendencies come to their full fruitage. 
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Here there is often manifested laxness, license, and 
an atmosphere of cheap familiarity. Chance ac- 
» quaintances and careless contacts, in many cases, 
are substituted for enduring and lasting relation- 
ships. 

The real danger of many forms of popular amuse- 
ment can be appreciated only when these forms are 
studied in the light of the purpose and end of asso- 
ciation. This purpose or end, as we have said, is 
human brotherhood, friendship, love and marriage. 
Brotherhood demands a reverence and respect for 
the personality of others. True friendship, and 
surely real love, call for a certain integrity of char- 
acter. Social contacts, if they are to benefit society, 
require self-control and very often self-sacrifice. 

That high-minded men and women are awaken- 
ing to the need of better expressions of play life is 
evident. The varied provisions for social life in 
churches, settlement houses, Christian association 
buildings, and community centers are not only a 
recognition of the validity of social impulses but 
also an attempt to create an atmosphere conducive 
to the proper kind of social contacts. 


EFFECT ON SPECIAL DAYS AND EVENTS 


In addition to the entertainments already men- 
tioned there are amusements growing out of regular 
holidays and special events. These have to do with 
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amusement parks, lake and ocean resorts, pikes, 
midways, race tracks, and the like. They also in- 
volve such events as athletic celebrations, excur- 
sions, circuses, county fairs, and outings of various 
kinds. Commercialism in connection with these 
various forms of amusement either accentuates the 
inherent evil or tends to make vile that which other- 
wise would be innocent diversion. 

The dangers of this type of amusement revolve 
around the crowd. Psychologists tell us that the 
crowd self is immoral. They say that the crowd is 
emotional and that while some of its emotions may 
be moral yet right conduct is thoughtout conduct 
and thronging paralyzes thought. E. A. Ross in 
Social Psychology says: “. . . while the crowd may 
be sentimental and heroic, it will lack the virtues 
born of self-control—veracity, prudence, thrift, per- 
severance, respect for another’s rights, obedience to 
law.” ‘This is evident in the effect upon an indi- 
vidual player or spectator at a prize fight or at a 
baseball or football game. It is almost impossible, 
in the presence of a crowd, to act coolly, thought- 
fully, or deliberately. 

The commercial manager takes advantage of this 
fact and uses it as a means to make money. He 
deliberately “works up” his crowd, knowing that 
when they are in a happy frame of mind, they will 
patronize his form of amusement. The so-called 
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“carnival spirit” is an atmosphere which every ex- 
perienced commercial manager tries to create. 
When he succeeds, the individuals within the crowd 
will take chances, go to extremes, and practice ex- 
travagance. 

The danger is increased by the fact that this form 
of amusement usually involves considerable prepa- 
ration and results in the individual’s being thrown 
into unaccustomed surroundings where he is sus- 
ceptible to new appeals. A holiday is usually 
planned long in advance and preparations for it 
often tire the body. When the day of pleasure 
arrives the powers of resistance are lowered. An- 
ticipation has prepared the mind for “a good time.” 
Money has been saved and of course must be spent. 
From every hand, both public and private, come 
solicitations to experience new thrills. Surrounded 
by others who are answering the appeals, the indi- 
vidual finds it exceedingly difficult to use his or her 
judgment and acts accordingly. As a result, mul- 
titudes of both young and old will do things under 
these conditions which they would not do under 
normal circumstances. 


A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN LIVING 


The conviction is growing in our day that leisure 
hours are being used too much for purposes of dis- 
sipation and too little for purposes of recreation. 
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Where the results are not positively harmful they 
at least represent wasted time and opportunity. 

With the growing movement for shorter working 
days and the increased need for methods to coun- 
teract the personal losses due to the age of machin- 
ery, the conviction is growing that our leisure hours 
must be utilized for constructive purposes. What 
is lost during working hours must be gained during 
leisure hours. 

Our fathers spent considerable time asking and 
attempting to answer the question, “What harm is 
there in this or that form of amusement?” It was 
a vital question then and is now. But spiritual 
leaders of today are also asking the question, “What 
benefit is there in this or that form of amusement?” 
And unless a particular form of entertainment does 
help to fulfill a real need of modern life, it stands 
condemned in the minds of high-minded men and 
women, no matter how popular it may be with an 
unthinking public. 

In these days when so much of the work of the 
modern man keeps him indoors and at tasks which 
tend to impair his physical health, he needs recrea- 
tion which will strengthen his muscles, soothe his 
nerves, improve his digestion, and develop his lungs. 
With so many of his tasks performed so automatic- 
ally that they almost nullify thought, he needs 
forms of recreation which will exhilerate his mind 
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and furnish him with new ideas. Living in an 
environment of machinery and an atmosphere of 
materialism, he needs time and opportunity to come 
into contact with God and nature. 

The belief is growing in our day that we have 
been policing the people’s pleasures too much and 
planning them too little. The time has come when 
legitimate outlets must be found for the emotional 
life, especially of young people. The state, school, 
home, and church have been at fault in the past. 
Not until recent years has any of them attempted 
to provide worth-while programs of recreation, the 
kind which act not merely as safety-valves but as 
a means of bringing out the personality of those 
participating. Much already has been accomplished 
but there is an ever increasing need for the estab- 
lishment of settlement houses, recreational centers, 
public playgrounds, and other places where leaders 
of rich personalities can supervise play and lift it 
to the place where it belongs. There is need for 
more community festivals, field days, and pageants 
which will lessen, if they do not do away with, 
superficial forms of amusement. There is need for 
community programs which will be conducted for 
social gain rather than individual financial profit. 
More than anything else there is need of leadership 
with vision. It is one of the many calls to service 
which comes to followers of Him who came to es- 
tablish a “Kingdom of God on earth.” 
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OSSD 


N NO other phase of modern life did the 
discoveries of the Nineteenth Century 
have a more revolutionary effect than 
they did on the study and interpretation 
of the Bible. 

It was about the middle of the century when 
Tischendorf discovered the Codex Sinaiticus in a 
waste-paper basket in the convent of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai. It was the oldest, purest, and 
most complete text of the New Testament available 
at that time. Its publication by the Czar of Russia 
led the Pope of Rome to permit the photographic 
reproductions of the Codex Vaticanus, which has 
been in the Vatican library since 1481 but inacces- 
sible to the Protestant world. These two manu- 
scripts, along with the discovery of numberless 
others of ancient origin, made necessary a change 
in the version of the Bible which our forefathers had 
been using for three hundred years. This new text 
of the New Testament was published in 1881 and 
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of the Old Testament in 1884. The importance of 
the information it brought to us can be appreciated 
when we realize that the Revised Version, based on 
the older manuscripts, is said to contain thirty-six 
thousand alterations from the so-called Authorized 
Version of King James’ day. 

Of no less importance to Bible students was the 
new light shed on historical events, manners and 
customs by archaeological discoveries. When the 
century began only one important inscription had 
been discovered and that had not been translated. 
No systematic excavation in any “Bible Land” was 
started until 1842. From that time on many na- 
tions made their contributions. The first American 
expedition was sent out in 1884 but nothing ot 
importance was done by Americans until 1888. 

Of equal importance to students was the appli- 
cation of the scientific method of investigation to a 
study of the Bible. For centuries, as we have noted 
in the first chapter, science and theology have been 
at swords’ points. The fight has centered around 
the desire of theology to uphold dogmatic theories 
and the tendency of science to depreciate everything 
which has to do with faith. Nowhere was the con- 
flict between the scientific method and the old doc- 
trine of external authority more fierce than in its 
relation to the Book of books. 
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Our fathers inherited their view of the Bible from 
early traditions. Throughout Hebrew and Chris- 
tian history, there has been a tendency to look upon 
the Bible with a veneration amounting to idolatry. 
Men in all ages have been in danger of worshipping 
a book rather than the God which “The Book” 
reveals. And where this has been true, the result 
has been spiritual stagnation. 

After the Babylonian captivity the Jews had very 
little to remind them of the glories of Jerusalem 
except the writings ascribed to Moses, and the 
messages of the early prophets. Naturally they 
regarded these ancient writings, especially the writ- 
ings of Moses, with great veneration. As the years 
passed, the conviction deepened that every jot and 
tittle of the Bible had a peculiarly divine signifi- 
cance. So great was the veneration accorded it and 
the God which it portrayed that, for a long time, 
the Jewish rabbis refused even to pronounce the 
name of Jehovah. 

Jesus Himself held these writings in high regard. 
He must have read them constantly and He urged 
His disciples to read them. The Gospel of Matthew 
shows that He quotes fifty-eight times from seven- 
teen different books of the Old Testament. “Search 
the Scriptures,” He said to the rabbis and scribes, 
“for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and if 
ye search ye will find that they bear witness of Me.” 
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The religious leaders of Israel thought they knew 
their Bibles. Every word of the Bible was familiar 
and some of them could quote whole books from © 
memory. But instead of receiving the real and out- 
standing message of the early writers, these leaders 
spent their time quibbling about insignificant de- 
tails. They would “strain out a gnat and swallow 
a camel” until at last Jesus said to them, “You men 
make of no effect the Word of God through your 
traditions.” 

To them religion had become a matter of form 
and theory rather than life and light. They would 
wash the outside of the platter while the inside was 
left unclean. They would purify their flesh with 
their ceremonial washings while they permitted 
their hearts to be filled with hate. 

They had inherited certain views from their fa- 
thers before them and they were more concerned 
about maintaining those views than about knowing 
the truth. They had been taught that the Messiah 
was to be a king who would lead a movement to 
throw off the Roman yoke and exalt the Jewish 
nation. T’his new Redeemer was humble and pa- 
tient and of lowly birth. Their preconceived notions 
led them to expect political power and national 
supremacy. ‘This new Savior preached love and 
service. As they read their Bibles they read into 
them their own ideas and the theories inherited 
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from their fathers before them and they were more 
concerned about defending and upholding those 
theories than they were in listening to the voice ot 
God. That was their judgment: light had come 
into the world and they loved darkness rather than 
light. 

By the second or third century of the Christian 
Era, followers of the Christ began to look upon the 
New Testament with much the same veneration as 
the Jewish rabbis regarded the Old Testament. 
They made claims for it which the New Testament 
writers themselves did not make. For centuries, 
through the influence of the Catholic church, the 
Bible was regarded as too sacred even to be read by 
any one except a priest. 

The effect of this attitude upon the Christian 
church was much the same as the effect the Jewish 
attitude had upon the Jewish church. It dulled the 
minds of the people to light and truth. It widened 
the gap between God and their everyday lives. God 
was too far away to be reached directly so He must 
be reached through Jesus Christ. Tradition made 
Jesus so austere that He in turn must be reached 
through His mother, Mary. Superstitution gradu- 
ally exalted Mary to such a degree that it was nec- 
essary to appeal to her through the saints. The 
saints in turn were so distant that they must be 
approached through the priests of the Church. Is it 
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any wonder that pomp and form and ceremony 
gradually took the place of a vital religious experi- 
ence and a personal relationship to Jesus Christ? 

Then came the Monk of Wittenberg! When 
Martin Luther nailed his ninety-five theses on the 
Castle Church in 1517 he started the Reformation 
which gave birth to Protestantism. Calvin, Zwin- 
gli, and a host of other took up the new cause. 
Their aim was liberty in Christ Jesus and truth in 
God. They refused to allow anything—a mistaken 
Church, a tradition-bound Bible, or age-long super- 
stitution—to close their eyes to the truth. 

Luther was a pioneer in translating the Bible into 
the language of the common people and he urged 
everybody to read it. His reaction against all exter- 
nal authority caused him to be reckless in his atti- 
tude towards the Scriptures as well as towards the 
Pope and the Church. He went so far as to say 
that the Book of Jude was worthless and that the 
Epistle of James was an Epistle of Straw, fit only 
to be burned. He believed that Jude was simply an 
extract from II Peter, that James flatly contradicts 
the Epistles of Paul, that certain passages of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews were contrary to the Gos- 
pels and that the Book of Revelation was not apos- 
tolic. However, he held the Writings which he be- 
lieved to be apostolic in great reverence and 
was largely responsible for rescuing the Bible from 
obscurity. 
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In the Seventeenth Century, when the doctrine 
of external authority once more held undisputed 
sway, the Catholics laid claim to an infallible 
Church. They claimed that humanity needed a 
supreme tribunal here on earth and that the Pope 
and the Church represented that tribunal. Of 
course the Protestants would not recognize that the 
Catholic church was inerrant nor would they accept 
its jurisdiction. However, they were willing to ac- 
cept its theory of external authority—a theory 
which, as we have seen, had been held for thousands 
of years by both Jews and Catholics. And when 
they acknowledged the need of external authority, 
it was necessary for them to find an authority which 
would be free from all error. Naturally they 
turned to their Bible. For it they claimed final 
and infallible authority, even as to words and punc- 
tuation marks. 

With the advent of the scientific method of re- 
search men began to study the Bible as they studied 
everything else. The enemies of the Church were 
among the first to apply the method. They care- 
fully searched out everything which appeared to be 
inaccuracy, contradiction, exaggeration, historical 
or scientific error. They used the information 
which they discovered to attack the whole system ot 
Christianity and to question the intelligence, judg- 
ment, and honesty of those who believed in it. The 
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arguments of Thomas Paine, Robert Ingersoll, and 
other rationalists of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were made from this point of view. To 
their way of thinking, all religion was based on sup- 
posedly infallible revelation and supernatural man- 
ifestations. If they could prove that revelation was 
not infallible, at any point, and that what was sup- 
posed to be supernatural was only natural, then, 
they reasoned, religion itself must perish. Conse- 
quently their chief aim was to search for the human 
rather than the divine element in the Bible and 
thus to attack the whole Christian system. 

Along with the enemies of the Church, those who 
were more friendly but almost as radical took up 
the scientific method of Bible study. In every age 
of new discoveries there are always faddists, fanat- 
ics, and extremists who jump to hasty and often 
unwarranted conclusions. In this case, the extrem- 
ists ran into excesses of subjective literary criticism 
and studied the Bible without adequate spiritual 
insight and appreciation. They tried to use the 
scientific method without being scientific. For the 
scientific method demands that we take into con- 
sideration every factor. Undoubtedly the principle 
factor in the making of the Bible was the Spirit of 
God in the lives and thoughts of men. 

Along with the rationalist and extremist of mod- 
ern times, there have been earnestly devout and 
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unquestionably sincere men who have adopted the 
scientific method of Bible study. These men have 
refused to believe that it is necessary to use the old 
a priori method of study in relation to the Bible 
when that method has been discarded in every other 
phase of knowledge. In fact, they have come to 
believe not only that it is not necessary but also 
that it is not reverent. What right, they argue, 
have we to decide what kind of a revelation the 
Heavenly Father ought to give us? Is it not more 
reverent for us to prayerfully examine, investigate, 
and seek for the truth regarding the kind of revela- 
tion He actually has given us and to accept that 
revelation, whatever it is, thankfully? In this spirit 
of consecration and with true faith in God, these 
men have studied the Bible in the light of the facts 
which science, historical criticism, archaeology, and 
comparative religion have brought to them. They 
have studied the date, authorship, contents, and 
circumstances which had to do with the writing ot 
each book or part of a book. They have tried to 
avoid prior assumptions. Their one aim has been 
to learn the truth. As a result, they have either 
revealed or emphasized certain 


FACTS IN RELATION TO THE BIBLE 


The most significant fact which they have empha- 
sized is the fact that the Bible is inspired. It is 
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true that modern scholarship has discarded some 
of the older theories, such as the one, for instance, 
which claims that God made automatons out ot 
men when He inspired them and did not permit the 
human element to be manifested in His revelation. 
It is also true that it has ceased to place as much 
emphasis as our fathers did upon miracles or the 
fulfillment of prophecy as proofs of divine revela- 
tion. Nevertheless, there is just as strong a convic- 
tion among Christian scholars today as there ever 
was that the Bible is truly inspired of God. 

As one proof of the fact, modern scholarship 
points to the wonderful unity of the Word. Archae- 
ology has restored some of the old background for 
the scenes portrayed in ancient days. Comparative 
religion has given us a better insight into the intel- 
lectual conception of early times. Textual criticism 
has restored much of the historical sequence lost 
through early mistakes in copying original writings, 
As a result, the modern man can trace with far 
greater accuracy than his father, the gradual unfold- 
ing of truth and light. As the revelation becomes 
more clear, the wonders of the writers of old, work- 
ing very often independently of each other, widely 
separated in time and space, each contributing his 
share, becomes more apparent. In the eyes of 
Christian men, no other explanation can account 
for this singular unity other than the fact that these 
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writers of old must have been moved and guided by 
the Spirit of God. 

Modern scholarship also points to the peculiar 
uniqueness of the Bible as another proof of its di- 
vine origin. The immediate effect of the compara- 
tive study of the Scriptures was to reveal many 
elements of similarity between the Bible and other 
ancient literature. The tendency among those who 
made a superficial study of these writings was to 
put them all on the same level. A more thorough 
investigation has revealed the fact that among all 
the religious books of the world there is nothing 
to be compared with the Bible either in richness 
and variety of contents, in historical outline and 
background, or in spiritual vision and character. 
This fact alone bears witness to the influence of 
God on the Blessed Book. 

A further proof of divine origin which carries 
superior weight with the modern mind is the effect 
the Bible has had upon mankind. Wherever it has 
been known and read, the Book has always appealed 
to the reason and affections of people. It has 
aroused the heart and conscience of men and women 
in every age and in every walk of life. It has caused 
them to turn from wickedness and it has led them 
to live their lives on a higher plane. And what is 
true of the individual is also true of nations. 
Wherever you find an open Bible you find a nation 
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with the highest and most advanced civilization. 
This has been true from the days of Israel, who 
stands like a mountain top above the heathen na- 
tions surrounding her, to the United States where 
the Bible has played such an important part in our 
foundation and development. These facts bear 
witness to the divine element in this Book of books. 
For as Jesus has said, “A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit. . . Wherefore, by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

It was more than a century ago that Thomas 
Paine, sitting in the City Hotel on Broadway in 
New York City, said: “In five years from now 
there will not be a Bible in America. I have gone 
through the Bible with an ax, and cut down all its 
trees ; they are no longer timber but lumber, to be 
put with all other lumber on the shelf. The Bible 
is a tissue of absurdities and falsehoods, which 1 
will expose to the ridicule of the world.” 

Thomas Paine died in the year 1809. If it had 
not been for his work in connection with the Amer- 
ican Revolution, he would now be forgotten. 
Whereas in May of 1881, when the Revised Version 
of the New Testament appeared, men offered as 
high as five hundred dollars to get a copy of the 
Book a little in advance of its publication. The 
morning it was put on sale, the streets of New York 
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were blockaded with express wagons backed up and 
waiting for copies of this book which had been put 
on the shelf so many years before. Thousands ot 
copies were sold as fast as they could be delivered. 
One of the New York newspapers published the 
complete work in a Sunday issue and the entire one 
hundred and eighteen thousand words were tele- 
graphed from New York to Chicago for the sake 
of getting it there twenty-four hours sooner than 
steam could carry it. All of which was a very sur- 
prising manifestation of life in a book which had 
been refuted, exploded, dead and buried so many 
years before. 

Why has the Bible lived? Why is it so firmly 
established in the affections of the race? Why do 
people today recognize its authority in all things 
which are spiritual? It is not because people today 
are determined to be loyal to outworn theories. 
It is not because they are influenced greatly by 
ancient traditions. The only explanation is that 
men feel as they read their Bibles that God is speak- 
ing to them. They know that as they study the 
religious experiences of other men, somehow they 
understand more about God and what God desires 
them to do. They have firm convictions, born of 
experience, that even as God spoke to men of old 
He is, through the pages of His Word, speaking to 
men today. No greater proof that the Bible is in- 
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spired can be obtained than the proof that men in 
all ages have found God in it and through it. 

In addition to the reaffirmation of the apostolic 
conception of the divine origin of the Bible, modern 
scholarship has withdrawn attention from the non- 
essential and secondary and has concentrated it 
upon the heart and substance of the Gospel. It 
was able to do this, in one way, by pointing out the 
fact that not everything that was printed within 
the covers of the Bible was part of the original Scrip- 
tures. As long as our fathers maintained that it 
was, a lot of time was wasted on foolish controversy. 

For instance, in some of our Bibles are dates 
along the margin, telling the time of various events. 
These dates were the result of work performed by 
James Usher who lived about two centuries and a 
half ago. This scholar estimated that the world 
was created four thousand years before Christ. 
Unfortunately his calculations were printed in the 
Bible and before long men began to attach the same 
reverence towards the calculations as they had done 
towards the more ancient writings. As a result our 
fathers had many a battle royal with the scientists 
who declared that the earth was not young enough 
even to be in its infancy four thousand years before 
the birth of the Savior. 

Modern scholarship also pointed out that many 
of the headings of the books of the Bible were not 
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in the original Scriptures. They were put there, in 
many cases, by scholars in various ages. Genesis, 
for instance, is called “the First Book of Moses,” 
Exodus is called “the Second Book of Moses,” and 
so on, for Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
Our fathers took it for granted, therefore, that 
Moses himself wrote the first five books of the Bible, 
in spite of the fact that Deuteronomy, “the Fifth 
Book of Moses,” describes the death and burial of 
that great saint. 

For years enemies of Christianity capitalized this 
claim and used it to point with derision to the whole 
system of Christianity. Scholars of more recent 
times have turned attention away from this partic- 
ular controversy by pointing out that these heaa- 
ings were not in the original Scriptures, that they 
were put there by some Alexandrian scholars some 
three hundred years before the birth of Christ. 

Scholars today tell us that there are thousands 
of variations in the text of the New Testament alone 
and that when the Old Testament was written the 
writers did not use vowels. In the earlier days He- 
brew was written in consonants only. It was not 
until centuries later that vowels were inserted in 
the early writings. Consequently, we can never be 
absolutely sure of the exact meaning of many Old 
Testament words. 
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This information was very disconcerting to our 
fathers because of their ideas of infallibility. As 
long as the theory of external authority was main- 
tained, a single break in all the thousands-of-years- 
long chain of infallible production and transmis- 
sion constituted a serious blow to Christianity. 
Consequently much time was spent in defending 
every inch of the battle line from the first words of 
Genesis to the last words of Revelation. 

Today the emphasis has changed. Scholars still 
continue their minute investigation as to the dates, 
authorship, and meaning of every word and phrase 
of the Bible but spiritual leaders are centering their 
attention more and more upon the real heart and 
substance of the Word of God. They are pointing 
out that not one invitation of the Master has been 
taken from the Bible by the most destructive critic; 
that the fundamental principles of Christianity are 
influenced in no way by the controversy regarding 
the interpretation of the first chapters of Genesis, 
the authorship of Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s Song, 
or the character of the Book of Job; that the power 
of Jesus Christ to save and keep men does not 
depend upon whether the last chapters of Isaiah 
were written by the son of Amoz or by some un- 
known prophet of the Exile. The battle line is not 
so long as it used to be and perhaps for that reason 
it is better fortified. 
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Another contribution of modern scholarship to 
the Christian world was a re-emphasis upon the 
fact that the Bible was written in the language and 
thought of the times. The old mechanical theory 
proceeded on the assumption that God used the 
biblical writers as mechanical instruments and that 
into their writings their own thoughts and feelings 
and viewpoints did not enter. This theory resulted 
in an emphasis upon minor details. More than 
that, it resulted in a tendency to search for deeper 
and hidden meanings and the use of the allegorical 
method of interpretation in order to explain that 
which appeared on the surface to be inaccuracy and 
exaggeration. The tendency was born of a desire 
to maintain the theory of an infallible and inerrant 
Book. 

The adherents of many religions have laid claim 
to the mechanical theory of inspiration. Moham- 
medanism, for one, bases everything upon words 
dictated to Mohammed at different times either by 
the angel Gabriel in human shape, “with the sound 
of bells,” or by God Himself, veiled and unveiled, 
“in waking or in dreams of the night.” Mormon- 
ism is based on ancient inscriptions found on golden 
plates in a box containing a pair of supernatural 
spectacles which enabled Joseph Smith, so he says, 
to translate its mysterious language into English 
and give it to the world. The mechanical theory, 
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therefore, has a tendency to put the Bible on a level 
with other books whose authority is based on simi- 
lar claims. 

Christian ‘scholarship, for the most part, has 
ceased to make such assertions or to base the au- 
thority of the Bible on such claims. Scholars are 
now emphasizing the fact that God inspired men, 
not marvelous instruments. His gift was spiritual 
life, not supernatural spectacles. Instead of drop- 
ping down a perfect instrument from the skies, He 
spoke to men as they lived their everyday lives and 
He allowed these men to impart the truth to others 
as they themselves comprehended it. The men who 
wrote the Bible did not know everything but they 
did have a real religious experience and a marvel- 
ous spiritual vision. 

Herein lies the real value of the Bible. Man’s 
environment changes. His mental processes change. 
It is not fair to judge the customs and conceptions 
of one age by the standards of another age. To do 
so, especially if one looks upon the older customs 
and conceptions as being perfect, is to hinder growth 
and progress. 

Life and experience, however, remain very much 
the same. Grief, misery, joy, happiness, love, hate, 
despair, hope, are just as operative today as they 
were when the earliest writings were written. The 
temptations of the modern man differ very little, 
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fundamentally, from the temptations of the ancient 
man. Sin and its consequences are just as deadly 
now as then. Hunger and thirst after righteousness 
are just as powerful. God, Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit are the same both yesterday, today, and 
forever. That is the reason the Bible is so “up to 
date” when it is dealing with spiritual issues. The 
Bible is the most timely book in the world. As 
such, it reveals itself, in conjunction with the work 
of the Holy Spirit, as God’s means of revelation 
to mankind. 

Modern scholarship is emphasizing the fact that 
the Bible contains a progressive revelation of God. 
An earthly father never reveals all of his thoughts 
to his child. The child would not be able to com- 
prehend them if he did. But as the child grows, 
more and more the father can reveal himself because 
the child becomes more and more able to compre- 
hend. And the older the child becomes the better 
able he is to understand the wishes and ideals of 
his father. 

So it is with God and His children. The Bible 
contains the history of a race. It portrays the 
gradual unfolding of truth to a people from the 
earliest days when they differed very little from the 
surrounding heathen nations, in their intellectual 
conceptions and moral standards, up to the time 
when they had such ideas as those taught by Jesus 
Christ Himself. 
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It has been the failure to understand this gradual 
revelation that has caused considerable antagonism 
against the Bible and against Christianity. It is 
because followers of Jesus Christ have overlooked 
it that the Bible has been made in different cen- 
turies a proof-text in defense of slavery, polygamy, 
gambling, war, intemperance, revenge, deceit, tyr- 
anny, the putting to death of witches, and various 
other kinds of cruelty, superstition, and wrong. 

The Bible writers themselves recognized this pro- 
gressive revelation of God. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
had advanced far enough beyond earlier teachers in 
their ideas of individual rather than corporate rights 
and responsibilities that they condemned the old 
proverb of setting the children’s teeth on edge be- 
cause their fathers ate sour grapes. The writer of 
Il Kings approved of Jehu’s massacre of the 
descendants of Ahab because it destroyed Baal out 
of Israel. Later Hosea condemned the deed. 

Jesus substituted the teachings of Moses on the 
divorce question by teachings of His own. He 
quoted from the Old Testament when He said, “Ye 
have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not 
him that is evil.” He referred to certain Old Tes- 
tament teachings when He said, “Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- | 
bor, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, 
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Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you; that 
ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The explanation of these different points of view 
is to be found in the knowledge that Israel, in her 
early days, had a tribal rather than an individual 
morality. Her Penanity: was applicable to her 
own social group. A man’s obligations to his fam- 
ily, tribe, or nation were set forth on a high plane 
but his obligations to those outside these circles 
were not appreciated. Gradually, however, the vi- 
sion of her prophets became more clear. The 
boundaries of her obligations widened until at last, 
under the influence of Jesus, racial barriers were 
broken down, religion became universalized, and 
the Kingdom of God which would include all the 
nations of the earth became an established ideal. | 

At least one other result of the application of 
modern methods of investigation to a study of the 
Bible ought to be stressed. Christian leaders today 
are emphasizing the fact that the Bible is primarily 
a book of religion rather than a book of science, 
philosophy, literature, or history. 

The Bible is not basically a book of science. The 
men who wrote it knew very little of astronomy, 


chemistry, geography, geology, zoology, physiology, 
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psychology, or any other so-called modern science. 
Many of our forefathers believed that they did. 
Consequently these forefathers refuted many ad- 
vances in knowledge by quoting Scripture. Augus- 
tine said, “If you assert that people can live on 
the other side of the earth, you give the lie direct 
to the Holy Ghost.” When Copernicus published 
his theory that the sun is the center around which 
the earth and the other planets revolve, he was ex- 
communicated by the Pope because his theory con- 
tradicted the Book of Joshua which implies that the 
sun moves while the earth stands still. Luther 
called Copernicus a fool for suggesting that the 
earth moved. Calvin also used his Bible to prove 
Copernicus was wrong. He pointed to the Ninety- 
third Psalm to prove that, “the world is established, 
that it cannot be moved.” The Pope of Rome 
forced Galileo to get down on his knees before the 
Bible and “adjure, curse, and detest the error and 
heresy of the movement of the earth.” The mod- 
ern man does not regard the Bible as a book of 
science. 

Neither is the Bible primarily a book of litera- 
ture. Its literary value should not be underesti- 
mated. The inspiration of such men as Spencer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Byron, Browning, Ten- 
nyson, Wordsworth—all came directly or indirectly 
from the Holy Scriptures. In at least thirty-seven 
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of Shakespeare’s plays, allusions to the Bible occur; 
Tennyson has four hundred references to the Scrip- 
tures in his poems; and in Browning’s “The Ring 
and the Book,” there are five hundred biblical allu- 
sions. Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Kipling frequently refer 
to the Scriptures. In fact, if all the references to 
the Bible and to Christianity were wiped out, very 
little literature would remain. President Butler of 
Columbia says, “Without the Bible it is impossible 
to understand the literature of the English lan- 
guage.” Nevertheless, the modern man does not 
regard the Bible as being primarily a book of lit- 
erature. 

Neither is the Bible primarily a book of history. 
Up until the last half century, when the work of 
the archaeologist became more thorough, practic- 
ally the only information we had of the ancient past 
was contained in the early writings of Israel. Now 
that archaeology is making its contribution, we are 
seeing how accurate that historical contribution 1s. 
Nevertheless, the modern man does not look upon 
the Bible as primarily a book of history. 

The Bible is not basically a book of art or of cul- 
ture. Its importance from a cultural point of view 
is worthy of note. It has had a great influence on 
art for one thing. One need only mention such 
paintings as Leonardo de Vinci’s “The Last Sup- 
per,” Hoffman’s “Christ in the Temple,” Hunt’s 
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“Light of the World”—all of which received their 
inspiration from biblical themes—to suggest the 
source of much of the world’s art power. Its influ- 
ence On music is even more decided, for harmony 
seems to have sprung from Christianity. The mu- 
sic of a Mozart or a Handel would have been im- 
possible among heathen nations. Many of the great- 
est musical masterpieces—Beethoven’s “Mount of 
Olives,” Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” and Handel’s 
glorious “Messiah” would have gone forever un- 
played and unsung had it not been for the birth of 
Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, the Bible is not pri- 
marily a book of culture. 

The Bible is first, last, and always a book of re- 
ligion. Its primary purpose is to teach us about 
God and His will for us. When its writers describe 
a phenomenon of nature they are not so much 
interested in the scientific explanation as in the fact 
of God’s rulership of the universe. Historical events 
are presented only to speak of God and His work- 
ing among men. Prophets proclaim and poets sing 
of “the living God” and our responsibilities towards 
Him. 

Not only does the Bible tell us about God but 
about God manifested in the flesh; about man and 
his divine inheritance; about sin and its terrible 
power of separation; about sinners and their lost 
condition; about God’s love and His supreme sac- 
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rifice; about Christ and the atonement. The Bible 
presents a Savior to the world as well as man’s need 
of salvation. It not only shows us the way of sal- 
vation, but its purpose is to induce men to accept 
that salvation. 

Matthew wrote his Gospel not merely to present 
a history of the words and acts of Jesus; he was 
concerned about leading men to accept Jesus Christ 
as their personal Savior. In the beginning of his 
Gospel is a long chronology showing how Jesus was 
a descendant of Abraham. In the beginning of 
John’s Gospel this chronology is eliminated but 
John has considerable to say about the “Logos” or 
“Word.” The reason is apparent. Since Matthew 
was writing to the Jews, he was presenting the side 
of the argument which would have the strongest 
appeal to his readers. Since John was writing to 
the Greeks, he took the Greek term “Logos,” a 
meaningful word in Grecian philosophy, baptized 
it with a Christian meaning and opened his first 
chapter with the declaration, “In the beginning was 
the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was God.” Paul, Peter, James, and Jude 
wrote their messages either to win men to Christ 
or to make those already Christian, more Christlike. 

When Jacob Riis’s book, How the Other Half 
Lives, first came off the press, Theodore Roosevelt 
was one of the first to read the volume. At once 
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he went to see Mr. Riis. As Riis was not at home 
Roosevelt left a note saying, “I have read your book 
and I have come to help.” One could easily imag- 
ine that Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, 
James, and Jude would have considered a similar 
note by a contemporary or by posterity, a great 
compliment. 


A CHALLENGE TO DEVOTION 


When the modern man decides that God’s will 
is to be his will, he has the glorious satisfaction of 
knowing that he is better able than his father to 
know what God’s will is. He has dictionaries of the 
Bible which men of other ages did not have. He 
has commentaries written by men who, in some 
cases, have devoted almost a life time to the inter- 
pretation of a few pages of Scripture. He has maps 
and atlases of the Holy Land. He has books on 
geography. He has the results of research and in- 
vestigation. He has photographs of ruins, roads, 
and Oriental towns. He has descriptions written 
by tourists. He has scenes painted by artists, re- 
producing costumes and habits of ancient peoples, 
landscapes and architecture of Bible Lands. He 
has a score of biographies of Jesus and His Apos- 
tles, unavailable even a generation ago. He has 
countless “Helps” to the study of the Scriptures. 
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Of even greater significance, he has a purer text 
and a more reliable translation of the Word of God 
than had Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, or millions 
of other stalwart followers of the Son of God. 

It is a wonderful heritage, in keeping with the 
challenge of a complex age and its multitudinous 
problems. The Bible furnishes inspiration at a 
time when to be loyal to Jesus Christ and His prin- 
ciples demands a courage as great as that displayed 
by martyrs of old. In the midst of an ever enlarg- 
ing world, it provides a vision of the Kingdom of 
God broad enough to include all peoples and every 
department of life. In a day when selfishness 
brings so many temptations, it supplies us with 
information and knowledge of what God has done 
and can do with individuals and nations given over 
to His service. In a world of error, it reveals truth 
to every man and woman who approaches it with 
an open mind and studies it with a sincere desire 
to learn and to know. It is a magnificent heritage 
but it will mean very little to the modern man 
unless he reads and hears and answers its challenge 
to make life more and more Godlike. 
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